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The Week in 


Perspective 


EW YORK, long the throne of industrial 
monarchs, appears to be losing more of 
its regal prestige in favor of the so-called 

“hinterland.” First it was Washington with its 
alphabetical bureaus to cut in on the industrial 
kingdom of the metropolis. Recently General 
Motors transferred (p. 15) a large share of its 
executive control to Detroit. Now, a realign- 
ment in the United States Steel Corp. suggests 
(p. 10) that operating control of Steel corpo- 
ration plants will be concentrated at major pro- 
ducing districts, thus grouping these plants in 
geographical rather than product units. 

The Steel corporation has promoted (p. 19) W. 
J. Filbert to chairmanship of its finance com- 
mittee. . . . Contrasting with this decentraliza- 
tion trend, four large steel producers in Ger- 
many (p. 12) propose consolidation, while a 
similar move is under way among 12 leading 
Japanese steelmakers. 


Production Holds Doggedly; Improvement Seen 


Swinging into the first week of a generally 
dull month, steel production continues to move 
fractionally higher, rate for the past week (p. 
11) being estimated at 29 per cent of capacity. 

. Pig iron production for November (p. 16) 
declined from the October pace, the average 
daily rate falling 16.4 per cent. Four stacks 
were blown out during the month. ... Re- 
sumption of Birmingham rail mills, scheduled 
shortly, will wipe out most of this loss, plans 
calling (p. 11) for the lighting of three blast 
furnaces there this week. A comprehen- 
sive scrapping program for 1934 and 1935 has 
been submitted by railroads (pp. 10, 12) for 
the consideration of Co-ordinator Eastman. 


Business Men, Legislators Should Get Together 


Original conception of the industrial recov- 
ery act and NRA in actual operation are horses 
of a different color, in the opinion of speakers 
at the convention of machine tool builders (p. 
13) in Washington last week. But criticism 
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of the principles involved by business men was 
seen to have little effect upon the political pow- 
ers in charge, probably because of the business 
man’s traditional disdain for political machina- 
tions. . . . Be that as it may, it should be rec- 
ognized that grievances against NRA can be 
ameliorated (p. 20) only by consultation with 
congressmen. ... Seven leaders in the ma- 
chine tool industry were elected to constitute 
a board (p. 14) for permanent administration 
of the industry’s approved code. 


Prices Climb, Dollar Falls, Time Passes 


As an outgrowth of increased production 
costs and in anticipation of improved demand 
after the first of the year, steel prices are defi 
nitely higher. STEEL’s finished steel price com 
posite this week is up (p. 43) nearly $2, after 
remaining stationary for over two months. In- 
creases in pig iron, wire nails and rods, and tin 
plate are responsible. . Study of steel prices 
by the consumers’ advisory board of NRA de- 
veloped (p. 17) no serious criticism on the part 
of the board, the 2 per cent average.increase in 
no wise offsetting greatly increased production 
costs. . . . Steady depreciation of the dollar, 
besides evoking a battle of words on the east- 
ern front, has placed foreign buyers in an ideal 
spot, as attested (p. 59) by mounting exports of 


scrap. 
Castings Cleaned by Fire-Hose Treatment 


Water is a well-known cleansing agent for 
many purposes, but its use in cleaning castings 
is a new adaptation. A Milwaukee foundry 
(p. 23) has constructed a special cabinet to 
which castings are conveyed from the shakeout 
floor; sand, gaggers and rods are blown off by 
streams of water under 300-400 pounds pres- 
sure... . Annealing cycle of malleable cast- 
ings can be shortened (p. 36) by the addition 
of molybdenum to the iron Uniformity, 
efficiency and higher output are some advan- 
tages resulting (p. 26) from use of a new type 
of automatic preset screwdown control for 
rolling mills, by means of which a complete 
program of roll passes may be scheduled in 
advance and the rolls set mechanically 
An illuminated extension telescope (p. 39) has 
been perfected for examining inner surfaces 
of tubes and pipe. 








teel Corp. To Consolidate 
ubsidiaries; Filbert Advanced 


NITED STATES STEEL CORP. 

contemplates 

its properties and subsidiaries 
into larger units, with a_ greater 
concentration of operating control at 
Pittsburgh and other districts and 
the dispersal of certain activities now 
centered at New York. 

This program, which is part ol 
the general reorganization of th: 
Corporation inaugurated by Myron C. 
Taylor shortly after he became iden 
tified with it in December, 1927, be 
known late last week simul 
taneous with the election of William 
J. Filbert as chairman of the finance 
effective Jan. 1. 
there have been rumors 


came 


committee, 

Recently 
that the Corporation would merge all 
of its manufacturing activities in the 
Pittsburgh district in one large com- 
pany, with similar treatment of sub 
sidiaries at Chicago and _ Birming 
ham, Ala. In other words, the Cor- 
poration would abandon its present 
products and would 


geographical line 


breakdown by 
along 
At present, however, there is no 


be recast 


pecifie confirmation of the program 
except that another feature of re 
organization of the Corporation will 
evolve and that further 
properties and 


eventually 
consolidation of its 
subsidiaries will ensue. 


Taylor Still Chief Executive 


Other than changes which might 
be involved by this further consoli 
dation, it is believed that the recon 
struction of the Corporation from 
the standpoint of personnel has been 
completed with the elevation of Mr. 
Filbert, sketch appears on 
page 19 of this issue. 

Mr. Taylor thereby 
Mr. Filbert the post he assumed 
when he became active in the Cor 
poration following the death of 
Judge E. H. Gary in the fall of 1927. 
Mr. Taylor, however, remains chair- 
man of the board and chief execu- 
tive of the Corporation. 

The transfer of the chairmanship 
of the finance committee from Mr. 
Taylor to Mr. Filbert indicates the 
former's wish to free himself from 
much of the analytical work of the 
corporate structure, its properties 
and its personnel, and is expected 
to introduce a strengthening feature 


whose 


surrenders to 


to the executive staff. 

Probably no large corporation in 
the United States has undergone the 
thorough rehabilitation which the 
Corporation has experienced under 
Mr. Taylor’s leadership. 

Heading up the finance committee 
in 1927, he initiated intensive stud- 


10 


consolidation of 


ies of the Corporation's affairs, re- 
viewed its capital structure, assem- 
bled data concerning equipment, 
properties, products, personnel, 
methods and geographical relation- 
ship to present and prospective mar- 
kets. 

Then followed formulation of a 
plan embracing three major phases. 

First came revision of the capital 
structure resulting in the reduction 
of the funded debt and accomplished 
in 1929 by redemption of $340,000,- 
parent company bonds and 
$30,000,000 in subsidiary company 


000 in 


bonds. Through redemption of these 
bonds total annual charges out of 
earnings ahead of the common stock 
were reduced by $29,000,000 or an 
equivalent of about $3 per share on 
the outstanding common stock. 
This greatly strengthened the Cor- 





Acme Photo 
HUGE BRIDGE CAIS 
SON: This 20 x 15-foot steel cylinder 
is being lowered into place to be weld 
ed on one of the 28 cylinders of cais- 
son No. 6 for the San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge. A dome will next be 
welded to its top. Other cylinders 
then will be lowered and welded. After 
the caisson has been completely built 
up in this manner it will be floated 
into place, and sunk, to establish one 

foundation for the bridge 


BUILDING 


poration’s position without impair- 
ing its liquid asset position, and in 
the light of subsequent events proved 
to have been most opportune. 

The second phase of reorganiza- 
tion dealt with revamping plants and 
physical properties and placing the 
Corporation in a more strategic posi- 
tion both as regards competition and 
costs. 

Specifically, the Corporation has 
abandoned many unprofitable opera- 
tions and expended almost $250,000, 
000 for rehabilitation and improve- 
ments in the more profitably located 
plants. 

It has erected an alloy steel plant 
and structural beam mill at Chicago; 
extended its producing facilities to 
the Pacific coast through acquisition 
of the Columbia Steel Co.; expanded 
its distributing facilities in the pipe 
industry by purchase of the Oil 
Well Supply Co., and solidified its 
position in the cement industry 
through absorption of the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co. 


3000 Are Pensioned 


The third and final phase of Mr 
Taylor's reorganization plan con 
cerned itself with personnel and re 
lated problems. In the past two years 
particularly, many changes have re 
sulted from the revised pension plan 
adopted in 19381 under which 3000 
employes have been retired on ade 
quate pension. 

The Corporation itself has had a 
new president and numerous new vice 
presidents. Since Mr. Taylor’s ad- 
vent new heads also have been in- 
stalled in the Carnegie Steel Co., II- 
linois Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., National Tube Co., 
American Bridge Co., Columbia 
Steel Corp. and other subsidiaries. 
various 
York 


upon the 
New 


Commenting 
changes an observer in 
states: 

“The entire plan of reorganization, 
involving many changes of major 
consequence—-a misstep in any one 
of which might well have provoked a 
state of confusion or disruption and 
undesirable reactions—was so intelli- 
gently planned, systematically con- 
ducted, and attended by such infinite 
patience and sympathetic understand- 
ing, that it has been consummated 
with complete success, and evokes 
the admiration of those who have 
closely observed its accomplishment.” 


Transportation 


ATLROAD Co-ordinator Kast 
R man’s survey of freight car equip 
ment of Class I railroads offers note- 
worthy encouragement to the iron 
and steel industry. 

For one thing, as the table on 
page 12 shows, a repair program of 
record proportions is scheduled. In 
1934, railroads will repair 231,619 


1933 
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cars and in 1935, 229,887. For each 
year this is more than double the 
107,195 cars being repaired in the 
last half of 1933. 

Other facts developed by the East- 
man questionnaire on freight cars 
are: 

Over 300,000 ears, or 15.4 per cent 
of all equipment (2,051,740 cars), 
are more than 25 years old. 

The average of 15.6 years for car 
age understates the situation to the 
extent that rebuilt cars are listed as 
new cars. 

Steel underframes are now stand- 
ard for 95.4 per cent of all cars. 

Cars equipped with arch-bar 
trucks, which under American Rail- 
way association rules will not be 
used in interchange after Jan. 1, 
1936, constitute 32.1 per cent of all 
cars. 

Cars are being under-depreciated. 
Average cost of cars is 
$1596, while average depreciation is 
only $647. This assumes an average 
life of 34.6 years per car, whereas 
only 2.8 per cent of all cars are over 
30 years old. 


Labor 


INNING 20 out of 29 elections 
at “‘captive’’ coal mines of iron 


given as 


and steel producers fails to satisfy 


the United Mine Workers. 

In the face of a formal statement 
by the national labor board, which 
conducted the vote week before last, 
to the effect that ‘it was peaceful 
and orderly’? and “the miners of 
southwestern Pennsylvania carried 
through this election in model fash- 
ion,’ representatives of the union 
are collecting evidence to support a 
formal protest to the board alleging 
‘“eoercion and attempted bribery.” 

Efforts to call a new “captive 
mine strike Nov. 28 centered on the 
Edenborn mine of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., and although a picket line 
was established the attempt was un- 
successful. 

Final returns on the Nov. 22 elec- 
tion, chiefly at mines of independent 
steel producers, show 6024 for the 
United Mine Workers, 3809 for ‘‘in- 
dependents’’—chiefly company men 
and 127 seattering. 


The Nov. 23 election, principally 
at the Frick mines of the United 
States Steel Corp., resulted in 3905 
for the United Mine Workers, 3736 
for “independents” and 36 scattering. 
It was in this group that nine mines 


elected so-called non-union repre- 
sentatives. 
Following the election, pent-up 


feelings broke loose. Where ‘‘inde- 
pendents’’ won the company siren at 
the head of the shaft was tied down 
for an hour or so. Where the union 
won, washtubs and basins were beat- 
en up and down the streets, hunting 
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guns fired into the air, and dynamite 
was exploded where it would do no 
damage, 

qCorrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
Cleveland, has covered its 4000 em- 
ployes with group insurance, sepa- 
rate policies being written for em- 
ployes in Cleveland, those of the 
Newton Steel Co. at Monroe, Mich., 
N. & G. Taylor Co. at Cumberland, 
Md., and at its upper lake iron ore 
mines. Policies, written at a low cost 
to employes, range from $1000 to 
$5000 and are available to employes 
up to 70 years old. 


(The right of contractors to assign 
construction work held up by juri 

dictional disputes between unions 
was affirmed in a ruling of the na 
tional labor board made public Nov. 
27 by Sen. Robert F. Wagner, chair- 
man. The case was that of the Phila- 
delphia postoffice, retarded by a dis- 
pute over installation of a conveying 
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TEEL production is about to turn 

up, if the striking parallel of 
daily average output of steel ingots in 
the final phases of the last two de- 
pressions holds for the remainder of 
this year. In the above chart, note how 
closely 1932 simulated 1921, except 
that the bottom came a month later. 
Observe also how 1933 opened with 
production rising, only to be checked 
by the bank holiday in March. But 
shaking off this handicap, 1933 has 
since patterned after 1922, except that 
the timing is later. On this basis, the 
rebound of late 1922 is about to be 
duplicated now. In 1922, a recovery 
year, the usual year-end dip did not 
occur; some are now forecasting that 
December this year will also bypass 

the holidays 


system to be used for carrying mail. 

The Lamson Co., contractor, as- 
sumed that millwrights would make 
the installation; iron workers in 
sisted upon elevator constructors do 
ing it. Denouncing the failure of 
unions ‘‘to manifest the spirit oi 
compromise which might well be ex 
pected of those engaged in a com 
mon undertaking,’’ the labor board 
has permitted the Lamson Co. to 
choose the craft it prefers. 


q Unemployment increased fraction 
ally in October, the American Fed 


Labor reports, the total 


eration of 
jobless in October being 10,706,000, 
or 11,000 more than in September 
The high point of unemployment in 
1933—during the entire depression, 
in fact—was 13,689,000 in March 
The peak of 1932 was 12 ‘OOO In 
August, the high point of 1931 was 
8,908,000 in December, 1 e top 
of 1930 was 5,541,000 according to 


the federation. 


q Changes in employment conditions 
in October were less marked than 
in preceding months acecordin= to the 
National Industrial 
board. Average hours of 

from 06.8 in September to 36.2 in Oc 


Conference 
work fell 
tober. Average hourly earnings in 
creased from 53.1 cents in Sepiember 
to 54 cents in October, with the re 


sult average weekly earnings re 


mained stationary at $19.46. The 
change in the cost of living of wage 
earners in October was negligible 


Production 


EVERSING the 
steel production lifted half a point 


last week to 29 per cent, and anys 


deviation from this rate this week 
more likely to be up than down 

Birmingham, after holding at 20 
per cent for the four weeks endel 
Dec. 2, 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


will rise sharply this week as 


Co. adds five open hearths and three 
blast furnaces in anticipation of re 
suming at the rail mill at Ensley by 
Dee. 13. 

At Chicago, steelmaking operations 
declined 1 point to 28 per cent last 
week, a decrease of several points 
at one plant being almost offset by 
the addition of an open hearth at an- 
other. 

Buffalo fluctuated widely last week, 
reaching a high of 34 per cent and a 
low of 24, but holding close to an 
average of 30. This week nine fur- 
naces will be on, equal to 24 per 
cent. 

Youngstown mills averaged 35 per 
cent last week, up 3 points, due to 
addition of two open hearths at the 
Ohio works of Carnegie. Valley mills 
were to open this week at 33 to 35 
per cent, with 29 of 83 open hearths 
melting. 

Other districts remain unchanged 
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at 51 per cent for Wheeling, 48 for 
Cleveland, 22 for Pittsburgh, 17 for 
eastern Pennsylvania, 75 for New 
England and 36 for Detroit. 

Pittsburgh also expects to increase 
this week, probably going up 2 points 
to 24 cent. 


Codes 


L ABOR is as much interested in se- 


per 


curing representation upon code 
authority organizations, labor policy 
boards and industrial relations boards 
set up in connection with the admin- 
istration of secur- 
ing favorable minimum rates of pay 
and shorter hours,’’ declares William 
American Federa- 


codes as it is in 


Green, president, 


tion of Labor. 


( President Roosevelt has signed the 


NRA code for the reinforcing con- 
crete bar industry, to be effective 
Dec. 7. 

CA hearing was held Nov. 28 on 


the roofing and sheet metal contract- 
ing industry code, which is supple- 
mental to the basic code for the con- 
struction industry. A _ petition was 
filed for a subcode to govern the re 
roofing branch of the industry. The 
consumers’ advisory board proposed 
an amendment which would not pro- 
hibit a property owner from doing 
small jobs for himself. One provi- 
sion of the trade practice section 
provides that guarantees or 
covering maintenance of any form of 
more than 


bonds 


work for two years be 


eliminated. 

( Opposition to a section in the Great 
shipping code providing for 
publicity on all contracts was opposed 
on the ground that the contents of 
contracts should be kept confi- 
dential. Vessel owners, however, 
generally agreed with the proposal 
that old or existing contracts should 
be filed with the administrator, to 
track of adherence to tariffs. 
Because so large a proportion of lake 
shipping consists of bulk cargoes of 
iron ore and coal consigned to or 
handled on behalf of steel companies, 


Lakes 


past 


keep 





unusual difficulty is experienced in 


agreeing upon a definition for the 
industry. 
(Dates for future code hearings: 


Steel plate fabricating industry, Dec. 
5; woodworking machinery industry, 
Dec. 6; saw and steel products man- 
ufacturing industry, Dec. 7; and 
steel joist industry, Dec. 11. 


( Gas-Powered Industrial Truck as- 
sociation has been organized and has 
adopted a code of fair practice to be 
filed in Washington immediately. 
The association has been elected to 
membership in the Machinery and 
Allied Products institute. 


(A redrafted code for the construc- 
tion industry, the most hotly con- 
tested code yet considered by NRA. 
was to be discussed by the confer- 
ence committee Dec. 4. 


Foreign 


APAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. 
Ji: the name chosen for the com- 
bination of the 12 leading iron and 
steel works in Japan, but its con- 
summation is not believed probable 
this year. 

The plan of organization includes 
a “deliberative organ’ and an ‘“‘exe- 
cutive organ,”’ the former being pre- 
sided over by the chairman of the 
board of directors and the latter 
managed by the president, the vice 
presidents and the directors. Head 
offices will be in Tokyo. 

About the middle of December the 
Seitesushe, the Oriental Iron Works, 
the Kyushu Steel Works and the 
Tokio Steel Industrial Co. wili be 
amalgamated. The pig iron-ore sys- 
tem will be adopted gradually in or- 
der to minimize the consumption of 
scrap iron, and by some time in 1934 
the iron and steel industry in Japan 


will be controlled entirely by this 
company. 
(Vereinigte Stahlwerke was the 


name adopted Nov. 29 at a meeting 
at Essen when the largest steel com- 
panies in Germany (Gelsenkirchen 
Mining Corp., United Steel Works, 


Huge Freight Car Repair and Retirement Program 


Analysis of replies to questionnaire to Class I railroads by Railroad Co-ordinator 
Eastman, disclosing their retirement and repair plans, for freight cars only. Figures 
, . 292 ara . > ae ‘ . , . 7 y j 
for 1933 are for the last half year. Per cent of total owned, at bottom of table, is 


computed as of July 1, 


1933 
Retire Repair 


Box-Auto 36,264 50,522 36,25; 


Ventilator 2,356 1,695 1,349 
Refrigerator 1,976 240 1,631 
Stock 1,216 3,082 2,433 
Gondola . 16,395 138,597 19,331 
Hopper 8,443 35,755 12,459 
Flat 3,613 1,786 4,217 
Tank 6 352 186 
Miscellaneous 559 166 163 

Total ‘ 70,828 107,195 78,022 
Per cent of total 


owned 


Retire 





1933 

1934 1935 Total 
Repair Retire Repair Retire Repair 
104,811 31,442 104,409 103,959 259,742 
4,716 968 5,421 4.673 11,832 
1,322 1,189 1,873 4,796 3,435 
10,676 2,746 8,976 6,395 22,734 
48,474 17,025 47,178 52,751 109,249 
54,743 11,338 55,276 32,240 145,774 
5,966 4,747 5,684 12,577 13,436 
595 330 690 522 1,637 
316 155 380 877 862 
231,619 69,940 229,887 218,790 568,701 
11.3 3.4 11.2 10.7 27.7 





Phoenix Steel & Mining Co. and 
Zypen Co.) confirmed a merger agree- 
ment under which the United Steei 
Works becomes a holding company 
for all. The capitalization is 584, 
000,000 renten marks. 

q@Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd., capitalized 
at $36,000,000, and a leading Scot- 
tish steel interest has acquired the 
steel plate business of Colville Ltd., 
also of Scotland. 

q@Canada in October exported iron 
and steel products valued at $2,901.,- 


000, compared with $2,239,000 in 
October, 1932. Shipments to. th: 
United States in October totaled 
$652,000. Out of imports of $5,- 


328,000, the United States supplied 
$3,306,000, compared with $2,899,- 
000 in October, 1932. 

( Newly-discovered deposits of man 
ganese, analyzing up to 48 per cent, 
have been discovered in northern 
Oirotia, Russia, and nearer the Kuz 
netsk iron and steel works than any 
hitherto known deposit, accordmg to 
the bulletin of the USSR chamber 
of commerce. 


Financial 


AMSON & SESSIONS CO., Cleve 

land, made a profit May to Octo- 
ber inclusive, and business was also 
good in November, according te 
George S. Case, president. 


@Koppers Gas & Coke Co., Pitts 
burgh, has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 on the pre 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 1 to Dec. 
12 record. 

@Thomas F. Rahilly, of the Algoma 


Steel Corp. and the Lake Superior 
Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have 


been appointed representatives of 
Sir William Stavert and W. C. 
Franz, members of the Algoma re 


ceivership committee. 


(Beg pardon. Ludlum Steel Co 
encountered the opposition of only 2 
per cent of its preferred stockholders 
and 1 per cent of its common stock 
holders to its plan for cancelling 
the cumulative dividend on the pre 
ferred stock and providing conver 
sion rights at the rate of 5 for 1 
instead of 20 and 10 per cent as re- 
ported last week. 


Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of steel and iron prod- 
E cts passed the million-ton mark 
for 1933 in October, with a total ot 
1,008,507. tons, Jan: 1. to. Oct. 31. 
This is 524,015 tons more than in 
ten months of 1932 and 413,834 tons 
greater than all of 1932. The figures 
are from the iron and steel division 
of the department of commerce. 

October exports at 164,755 tons 
were the largest for any month since 
May, 1930. Most of the gain of 55,- 

(Please turn to page 64) 
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Machine Tool Industry Elects 
Board To Administer Code 


ISCUSSION of code problems 

dominated the _ thirty-second 

annual convention of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation, which was held concurrently 
with a general meeting of the ma- 
chine tool and forging machinery in- 
dustry, Nov. 27 and 28, at the Ward- 
man Park hotel, Washington. About 
125 individuals registered, represent- 
ing 80 companies. 

Significant observations, based 
upon the industry’s experience in 
drafting, presenting and following 
its code through to final approval, 
were voiced by several speakers in 
the three sessions of the meeting. All 
stressed the fact that the recovery 
act in actual operation is a docu- 
ment radically different from what 
was expected when the bill was in 
the discussion stage in congress. 

This point was emphasized by Her- 
man H. Lind, general manager of 
the association. ‘‘When the act was 
first proposed,’ he declared, ‘‘busi- 
ness men discussed, studied and crit- 
icized it. But when they attempted 
to correct features they considered 
unsound, it was discovered that their 
powers of political expression had 
been weakened by their customary 
disdain for affairs political. They 
found themselves out of position to 
explain to their legislators, who were 
groping in the direction of sound re- 
form, the true picture of industry.’’ 

“ . . The legislators generally 
could not know that for years the 
great gulf formerly existing between 
employer and employes had _ been 
steadily narrowing, and that the de- 
pression, a hardship for both, had 
practically closed it, through mutual 
understanding of each other’s trou- 
ble. The men understood that the 
employers were stretching their re- 
sources to the limit, trying to pro- 
vide work and wages, even with be- 
low-cost orders. 


Intent of Act Misconstrued 


“‘Members of congress did not in- 
tend that the act should drive a 
wedge between employer and em- 
ploye, adding burdens for both to 
pay in the long run, because their 
interests are mutual. 

“Had industry been able to get 
the true picture of men and manage- 
ment squarely and fairly before the 
legislators in Washington, congress 
would have seen to it that the two 
great divisions, management and la- 
bor, in order to deal collectively were 
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given equal conditions and provisions 
under which to operate; that what- 
ever prohibition or coercion, restraint 
or interference is placed upon one 
division is placed with equal force 
upon the other. It would have been 
only fair and just and conducive to 
building of confidence to have both 
parties to an agreement come under 
code regulation as conditions for rec- 
ogition, and with the same type of 
governmental representation. That 
would have been a 50-50 proposition, 
and for that sort of a break indus- 
try has the right to ask. 

“Legislators know very little about 
the smaller companies. They see the 
published statements of the large 
corporations with great reserves of 
eash and securities; they do not see 
the thousands of small businesses 
upon which whole communities de- 
pend, who have gone through the 
last four years stripped of reserves 
in their attempt to keep organiza- 
tions intact and to provide some in- 
come for those dependent upon 
them. With most of them in- 
come to stockholders has long been 
forgotten. These industry units 
have come along for years tending 
to their immediate business and let- 
ting the politicians take care of the 
political and legislative work. 

“Tf there had been before the leg- 
islators firsthand knowledge of the 
average American business, with an 
appreciation of its problems, its ef- 
forts, its attitude, it is probable that 
NIRA would have been a different 
document.”’ 

Mr. Lind urged manufacturers to 
explain their present problems to con- 
gressmen, stating that that proced- 
ure is more effective than ‘‘general 
resolutions of great organizations’’ 
or “‘standard letters and identically 
worded telegrams sent at the behest 
of large associations.’’ These great 
agencies do valuable work and their 
recommendations are sound, he add- 
ed, but the work of convening con- 
gress can best be done by the indi- 
vidual or the single company. 

James W. Hook. president, Geo- 
metric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
who since Aug. 28 has served as an 
industry adviser to the industrial ad- 
visory board of NRA, spoke on ‘‘Aims 
and Inferences of NIRA.”’’ 


“Phe results of the act,’ he de- 
clared, “have not been exactly as 
were hoped for. Original objectives 

—all good, perhaps—have_ served 
only as a nucleus around which new 


objectives have grouped themselves 
day by day since the bill becamé¢ 
law. Everybody who has a special in 
dustrial theory to propound or a 
grievance to redress has sought in 
NRA legal support of his theories 
and desires. Inferences’ therefore 
have been and still are being con- 
verted into objectives atarapid rate 

Unless the various interests get 
back to fundamentals and cease their 
everlasting fight for special priv- 
ileges under the act, it will either fail 
completely or force upon all indus 
try a very much greater control than 
was originally contemplated” 

Mr. Hook stated that he had al 
ways objected to a super-planning 
board for industry, but that sine 
June he had detected a movement 
toward that form of industrial con 
trol. ‘‘Mr. Swope brought the mat 
ter into the open when he addressed 
a meeting of the planning and ad 
visory council of the department of 
commerce. The plan he proposed 
received wide publicity and much 
criticism. I was one who registered 
adverse criticism. I felt that his 
plan, if adopted, would effectively as- 
sure the domination of all industries 
by a half dozen of the larger ones.”’ 


Questions Method of Selection 


“The basis of my objection,’’ said 
Mr. Hood, ‘‘was to the manner of 
selecting the industrial members. In 
the last analysis it seemed that un 
der the Swope plan they would be 
appointed by the directors of an ex 
panded United States Chamber of 
Commerce. If so appointed, codified 
industry would have blessed little to 
say who they should be. I do not 
mean to say the directors would not 
select good men; probably’ they 
would. But would industry large 
and small be satisfied with such an 
undemocratic method of selection? 
I think not.’’ 

“‘My suggestion for selecting mem 
bers would be by vote of the mem 
bers of the code authorities of all 
codified industries. These men are 
likely to be not only the leaders of 
these industries but also the ones in 
whom the members have implicit 
confidence. . when 500 codes have 
been approved by the President, and 
not before, the members of all these 
code authorities should be invited to 
form an association. This associa 
tion should then select from its mem- 
bership a council of 100 who in turn 
would select the industrial members 
of the super-board. By waiting un- 
til 500 codes had been approved 
there would be assurance that small 
industries would not be dominated by 
the large. 

“The association should not be tied 
to the apron-strings of any existing 


organization. It should start off with 
a clean slate. It should not be made 
heir to traditional differences and 
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animosities that are present in near- 


ly all established organizations, or 
to the jealousies that exist among 
them. And above all, it must be 


representative of codified industries 
and not cluttered up with a conglom- 
erate membership of local chambers 
manufacturers’ as- 
ociations whose responsibilities are 
not definite and interests in 
large measure are centered in other 
fields.”’ 

Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., who present- 
ed the industry’s code in public hear- 
incidents in the 
progress of the from original 
draft to final approval. In his ad- 
dress as president of the association, 
I), A. Muller, president, King Ma- 
chine Tool Co., congratulated the in- 
developing 


of commerce and 


whose 


ing, related various 


code 


dustry on its success in 
in exceptionally good code and em- 
opportunities 
forging machinery 
builders administration. 
Problems of interpretation were dis- 
cussed under the direction of Henry 
Brown & 


phasized the open to 
machine tool and 


through its 


vice president, 
Mfg. Co. 


Buker, 


Sharpe 
Names Supervising Board 


In a brief address, Malcolm Muir, 
divisional administration for machin- 
ery, NRA, spoke highly of the co-op- 
erative spirit manifested by the ma- 
chine tool and forging machinery in- 
dustry in relation to its code. He em- 
phasized the need of a better under- 
standing of the problems of the cap- 
ital goods industries and reported that 
in his opinion the attitude of Wash- 
ington in this respect had improved in 
He declared that in- 
dustry itself is not fully alive to the 
efficient equipment during 
the period of recovery. He cited the 
result of a survey showing that the 
majority of concerns in a certain in- 
dustry had taken no action toward 
modernizing equipment; they are fac- 
ing present conditions with high-cost 
production § facilities. He declared 
that machinery and equipment build- 
ers still have a big task in educating 
industry to the benefits of low-cost 
operations. 

By unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion, the following were elected to 
the “permanent supervisory agency” 
authority) for the machine 
tool and forging machinery industry: 

Henry Buker, vice president, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; James E. 
Gleason, president, Gleason Works; 
H. M. Lueas, president, Lucas Ma- 
chine Tool Co.; Robert M. Gaylord, 
president, Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Co.; August H. Tuechter, president, 
Cincinnati Bickford Machine Tool 
Co.; W. E. Whipp, Monarch Machine 
Tool Co.; and Herman H. Lind, gen- 
eral manager, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association. 

This body succeeds the committee 


recent months. 


need of 


(code 
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on code presentation, consisting of 
Henry Buker, chairman; J. G. Bene- 
dict, James E. Gleason, E. A. Muller 
and Herman H. Lind. 

Three new directors were elected 
to take the places of Richard A. 
Heald, F. H. Chapin and H. M. Lucas, 
whose terms expired. The new direc- 
tors are George H. Benzon Jr., vice 
president, William Sellers & Co., 
Inc.; G. H. Johnson, vice president, 
Gisholt Machine Co.; and Norman D. 
MacLeod, treasurer, Abrasive Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 

Daniel C. Roper. secretary of com- 
merece, was the speaker at the for- 
mal dinner Monday evening. He dis- 
cussed problems of over-production, 
certain aspects of the public works 
program and fundamental objectives 
of NRA. 

Referring to Russian trade, Secre- 
tary Roper said: ‘The recognition 
of soviet Russia should offer oppor- 
tunities for the exporting of machin- 
ery to that country. However, we 
should be constantly analyzing con- 
ditions and differentiating between 
original and repeat orders. It will 
be many years until the industrial 
development of Russia will be suffi- 
cient to take care of the demands 
of its 170,000,000 people. We should 
not approach this market with the 
idea of a sudden and sensational in- 


crease in sales. Such an upward 
spurt would be followed, no doubt, 
by a later recession. 


Steel Founders 
Base Index on 1926 


TS NRA effective Nov. 13, 
‘Bote Steel Founders’ Society of 
America has been interpreting vari- 
ous provisions of the code, with em- 
phasis upon the open-price provi- 


code 


sions. 

A scientific investigation to deter- 
mine fair price levels to both con- 
sumers and producers has been un- 
dertaken by the society. Assuming 
1926 to be a normal business year, a 
study has been prepared and a basing 
schedule framed on a weight quantity 
basis, with discounts reflecting prices 
of various steel casting commodities 
in that period. 

Analysis of factors influencing costs 
of steel castings will provide a slid- 
ing seale index whereby cost levels 
of steel castings under varying con- 
ditions may be referred to this stand- 
ard or normal when determined. 

At a meeting of the society at Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 27-28, a study was pre- 
sented showing that many items af- 
fecting cost were subject to almost 
identical market influences. Almost 
all purchased metals were found to 
follow the price trend either of pig 





iron or serap. All other purchased 
materials were considered to vary in 
price as the combined cost of labor, 
serap and pig iron varies as com- 
pared to the normal cost of these 
items. 

The following index was _ estab- 
lished: Labor, 50 per cent; pig iron, 
7; serap, 14; all other variables, 14; 
and all other (fixed) 15. 

The dollar equivalent of each ele- 
ment in this index was determined 
as existing in 1926. The current po- 
sition of the index in relation to 


1926 is 85.5. The item ‘‘all other 
variables” is given the combined 


weight of labor, pig iron and scrap, 
while the fixed charges maintain 
constant rate. 

T. H. Harvey, president, presided 


at the Cincinnati meeting. A chro- 
nological narrative of code negotia- 


tions was given by Mr. Harvey and 
Col. Merrill G. Baker, executive vice 
president. F. A. Lorenz Jr., Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Chicago, pre- 
sided in presenting in detail each ar- 
ticle and section of the code as ap- 
proved. 
Resolution Is Adopted 
A resolution presented by Clar- 
ence Tolan, Dodge Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, unanimously adopted, put 
the society on record that the opera- 
tion of the industry under the re- 


covery act will be of pronounced 
value in its progress toward a re- 
turn to normal, satisfactory and 


profitable operation and declares its 
willingness to support and co-operate 
with NRA. 

The administration of the code is 
under the direction of the board of 
directors of the Steel Founders’ so- 
ciety, composed of district represen- 
tatives from the eight geographical 
divisions of the country as follows: 

Clarence Tolan Jr., Dodge Steel 
Co., Philadelphia; Keith Williams, 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo; W. 
J. Glover, Glover Machine Co, Works, 
Marictta. -Ga:.: . DD. °C: - Baeweil, 
Duquesne Steel Foundry division, 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh; E. L. Brooks, Sawbrook 
Steel Castings Co., Cincinnati; F. A. 
Lorenz Jr., American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago; A. O. Woerner, Scullin Stee} 
Co., St. Louis; R. E. Noack, Monarch 
Foundry & Engineering Corp. Ltd., 
Stockton, Calif. In addition to the 
board the executive officers are T. H. 
Harvey, president; Col. Merrill G. 
Baker, executive vice president; and 
R. L. Collier, secretary. 


Corp. To Display Stainless 


Fourteenth exposition of the chem- 
ical industries will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 4-9. Among exhibits will be a 
display of stainless and heat resist- 
ing steels by subsidiaries of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. 
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DETROIT 

ROBABLY neither would admit 

it but it looks like General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler are getting set 

for the stiffest competitive season 
the automobile industry has ever ex- 
perienced. Both men and models are 
being recast to plug up gaps and 
strengthen their respective lineups. 

Obviously, the transfer of control 
of General Motors manufacturing 
operations from New York to De- 
troit, with W. S. Knudsen given prac- 
tically a free hand, was for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the manufac- 
turing setup. The reason may be 
found in the tight organization Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler has built up and the 
aggressive manner in which it has 
been contesting the retail market. 

In many respects, General Motors 
may be considered to be under new 
management. Mr. Knudsen is making 
in Detroit decisions formerly sacred 
to New York, and behind him stand 
the Fishers, John J. Raskob and the 
du Ponts, all of whom have become 
more active. Meanwhile, the stars 
of many Officials in New York, main- 
ly recruited from finance, have set. 

The dissolution of the B O P 
(Buicks-Olds-Pontiac) sales organ- 
ization meant the submergence of 
what was termed the Grant faction. 
In Buick and Olds there has been a 
new deal in personnel and there 
gradually will be one in practice. 
Chevrolet and Pontiae already were 
Knudsenized, and Cadillae not only 
is a specialty but also the domain 
of the Fishers, who are looking out 
for it. 

Chrysler also has been buttressing 
its personnel lately, but more by way 
of preparing for expansion than to 
cover up weak spots. The morale of 
the Chrysler organization, radiating 
the enthusiasm of the founder him- 
self, is the envy of other automobile 
manufacturers. 

Despite his residence in New York, 
Mr. Chrysler has given a great deal 
of personal attention to his com- 
panies in Detroit, in contrast to the 
absentee management of General 
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Main Bout: GM vs. Chrysler 


Ford Also To Be Contender 


Buick Fenders Streamlined 


Motors, now rectified by the ascend- 
ancy of Mr. Knudsen. He also stood 
behind his officials who were caught 
in the stock market in 1929, only 
recently being entirely repaid. 


HEVROLET and Plymouth, of 

course, are direct competitors in 
the low price field, the ratio of vol- 
ume being 3 to 2 in favor of Chey- 
rolet. Neither are expected to make 
radical changes in bodies for 1934, 
and both will have new spring sus- 
pensions. 

Pontiac eight, energized by Mr. 
Knudsen’s extension of authority 
over it a year ago, was the whiz of 
the General Motors line up to late 
fall, when Dodge six began honking 
for the road. There was. great 
chagrin in General Motors and cor- 
responding joy in Chrysler. 

So General Motors in 1934 is in- 
serting an Olds six between Chevro- 
let and Pontiac to counter the Dodge 
six. This new Olds also will give 
Cadillac-LaSalle-Olds hookups a 
chance to get some of the money that 
has been flowing to the low price 
dealers, much as the dualing of 
Pontiac-Buick a year ago was a life- 
saver for many Buick outlets. 

Chrysler, meanwhile, is dressing 
up DeSoto and putting a new Chrys- 
ler six and eight on the market. 
These will be the most radical cars 
ever marketed, going almost 100 per 
cent streamline. Olds eight, in this 
field, will again be a style leader for 
General Motors. Buick will attempt 
to corral the more conservative buy- 
ers, while LaSalle with a new 
straight eight engine will drop down 
below the $2000 line. 

In its 25 years, General Motors has 





never done anything so radical as 
changing its entire line at one time 
over to independently-hung wheels, 
which it will feature in 1934. In 
more placid times it would try thé 
new springs out on either Pontiac o1 
Olds, and then gradually adopt them 
on other models. But with Chrysler 
planning to whoop it up for stream 
lining as well as the new spring sus 
pension, General Motors was forced 
to throw conservatism to the wind 

There is in Detroit an advertising 
agency which has handled all of Gen 
eral Motors accounts from time im 
memorial, enjoying a close relation 
ship with both the New York and 
Detroit crowd in General Motors 
But both the Fisher and the Olds 
accounts have broken away and are 
being handled separately for 1934 
and a new note will characterize 
both. 

From the standpoint of dealer o1 
ganization, it is almost a standoff 
for the two giants. In both cases 
there are many overlapping outlets 
but there is not much to choose be 
tween Chevrolet and Plymouth, and 
between Dodge and Buick-Pontiac. 
Chrysler is lamest on DeSoto and 
Chrysler, which it hopes the new 
streamline models will remedy, while 
the times have been hard on Olds. 
LaSalle and Cadillac. 

Chrysler has been more of a 
plunger the past few months. Whil« 
General Motors made the 1933 pro 
duction quotas set up for various di 
visions and then quit, Chrysle1 
started up again in the fall and as 
sembled many more cars than were 
originally scheduled. As related hers 
last week, the reason General Motors 
announced its knee-action springs so 
far in advance of actual showing of 
new models was to hold the market 
until its dealers could offer some 
thing. 

Chrysler also has been more of a 
speculator on raw materials, having 
stocked upward of 150,000 tons of 
iron and steel, practically half of the 
total tonnage accumulated in Detroit 
prior to the advance in prices. It has 
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learned, however, that sulphur and 
steel are born enemies and that high 
finishes of steel cannot be stored 
near a coal pile even if protected by 
tar paper. 

In point of production, General 
Motors is about double Chrysler this 
year, the nine-month comparison 
being 727,000 units to 363,000 for the 
first nine months. 

Financially, General Motors has a 
capitalization of $622,536,600 and 
ne funded debt, compared with 
Chrysler’s capital of $21,847,205 and 
funded debt of $42,124,500. In the 
third quarter, General Motors re- 
ported a net of $33,341,618 or 72 
cepts a common share, while Chrys- 
ler earned $7,190,148 or $1.67 per 
share. 


HESE profits, incidentally, give 
Vie and steel salesmen some- 
thing to think about. 

In the third quarter these two 
leading automobile producers piled 
up a combined profit of $40,531,766. 
The two largest steel producers 
('nited States Steel Corp. and Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp.—at the same time 
went into the red a total of $3,000,- 
111. And the advance in steel is 
cited as one of the main reasons for 
increasing automobile prices next 
vear! 

While uging higher prices for iron 
and steel as the basis for an increase 
in their f.o.b. quotations, automobile 
executives are grousing about steel. 
They have derived great moral sup- 
port from the President’s attitude in 
forcing the price of rails down. 

Conceding that the case of the 
railroads is somewhat different, be- 
cause the government is supplying 
most of the money and desires to 
stimulate a dormant industry, auto 
mobile purchasing agents neverthe 
less maintain that if the price of 
rails can be lowered 10 per cent for 
a bulk order for 844,000 tons, auto 

(Please turn to Page 18) 


NOVEMBER TRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast last Total tonnage 


day ofmonth Mer- Nonmer 
Nov. Oct. chant chant 
Ohio 19 21 51,821 218,197 
Penna, . 24 23 45,327* 285,312* 
\labama . 7 6 65,346 19,775 
Illinois .... 5 5 15,418 69,973 
New York 7 9 50,329 39,977 
Colorado . 1 1 | 
Indiana ... 5 6 | 365 149,076 
Maryland 3 3 | 
Virginia 0 0) 
Kentucky 1 1} 
Mass. . 0 0 | 
Tennessee 0 0 | 
Utah ... 1 1+ 8,170 84,729 
West Va. 1 3 | 
Michigan 3 2. | 
Minnesota 0 0 | 
Missouri 0 0) 
Total 77 81 231,776* 867,039* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 
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Pig Iron Output Down 16.4 
Per Cent; 4 Stacks Out 


OKE pig iron produced in the 
United States in November de- 
creased 16.4 per cent from 

October and carried average daily 
output to the lowest level since May. 

The sharp drop was a reflection of 
the 8 blast furnaces made inactive 
in October and 4 more dropping out 
in November. On Novy. 30, operating 
stacks numbered 77, as compared 
with 81 on Oct. 31. This compila- 
tion is based on reports from all pig 
iron makers, although involving 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1933 1932 1931 1930 
Jan. 18,348 31,336 55,337 91,573 
Feb. 19,752 33,122 61,114 101,640 
Mar. 17,484 31,194 65,448 104,930 
Apr. 20,786 28,524 66,986 106,371 
May 28,784 25,282 64,355 104,564 
June $2,165 20,867 54,599 97,817 
July 58,108 18,394 47,170 85,110 
Aug. 59,137 17,035 41,264 81,455 
Sept. 50,264 19,788 38,947 75,8938 
Oct. 43,824 20,795 37,831 69,851 
Nov 36,627 20,858 36,727 62,182 
Dec. ‘ 17,650 $1,625 53,732 
Av. 36,051 23,699 50,035 86,141 


some estimation for the last two or 
three days of the month. 

During November, iron was made 
at an average daily rate of 36,627 
gross tons, which, against the 43,- 
824-ton rate of October, was a loss 
of 7197 tons per day. This was the 
poorest showing for any month since 
last May, when production on its 
upward swing established a level of 
28,784 tons per day. 

Total output for November was 
1,098,815 gross tons, this being a 
decrease of 259,725 tons, or 19.1 per 
cent, from the 1,358,540 tons of the 
preceding month. November was a 
one-day shorter month than Octo- 
ber. Like the daily rate, the total 
production for November was the 
lowest since last May when a figure 
of 892,326 tons was recorded. 

For the 11 months ended in No- 


MONTHLY PIG TRON PRODUCTION 


1933 1932 1931 
Jan. 568,785 971,437 1,715,443 
Feb. 553,067 960,550 1,711,192 
March 542,013 967,015 2,028,906 
April 623,606 855,734 2,009,582 
May 892,326 783,769 1,995,001 
June 1,264,953 626,015 1,637,998 
July 1,801,345 570,222 1,462,270 
Aug. 1,833,265 528,105 1,279,205 
Sept. 1,507,931 593,640 1,168,436 
Oct. 1,358,540 644,648 1,172,781 
Nov 1,098,815 625,753 1,101,820 
11 mo. 12,044,646 7,501,135 16,180,814 
Dee. ; ; 547,179 980,377 
Total ‘ 8,674,067 18,263,011 


vember, production has aggregated 
12,044,646 tons, which, compared 
with the 8,126,888 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1932, was an in- 
crease Of 3,917,758 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in November were at a 
rate of 26.6 per cent, against 31.8 
per cent in October, and 14.7 per 
cent in November, one year ago. Op- 
erations in May were 20.9 per cent. 

In November, 7 steelworks or non- 
merchant blast furnaces resumed 
operations and 10 were blown out 
or banked, making a net loss of 3 
for this class. No merchant furnaces 
were blown in and 1 was made in- 
active. Compared with the total of 
81 furnaces making iron on the last 
day of October, only 77 were active 
on the last day of November. This 
was the smallest number since May 
31, when 61 were operating. 

Blast furnaces resuming in No- 
vember were: In Ohio: Mingo No. 
4, Carnegie Steel Co. In Pennsyl- 
vania; Steelton A, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Duquesne Nos. 3 and 4, Carrie 
No. 1, Carnegie Steel Co. In Ala- 
bama: Ensley No. 5, Tennessee 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
1933* 19327 1981% 1930‘ 


Jan. 13.3 22.1 38.4 65.0 
Feb. 14.3 23.4 42.5 72.1 
March 12.7 22.0 45.4 74.5 
April 15.1 20.2 46.5 75.4 
OS ee 20.9 17.9 44.7 74.2 
June 30.6 14.7 37.9 69.3 
July . 42.2 13.0 32.7 60.3 
Aug. ..... 42.8 12.0 28.7 57.8 
Sept. 36.4 14.0 27.0 53.8 
Oct. 31.8 14.7 26.3 49.6 
Nov. 26.6 14.7 25 5 44.1 
Dec. 12.5 22.0 38.1 


‘Based on capacity of 50,313,975 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1932; *on capacity of 51,- 
598,175 tons; *on capacity of 52,515,875 
tons; ‘on capacity of 51,490,680 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 


Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In Michi- 
gan: One Fordson, Ford Motor Co. 

Furnaces blown out or banked 
during the month were: In Ohio: 
Youngstown C, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mingo No. 2, Carnegie 
Steel Co.; Lorain No. 1, National 
Tube Co. In Pennsylvania: Cam- 
bria F, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Clair- 
ton No. 1 and Farrell No. 3, Car- 
negie Steel Co. In New York: One 
Buffalo, Republic Steel Corp.; Lacka- 
vanna B, Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
West Virginia: One Weirton, Na- 
tional Steel Corp.; one Riverside, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. In Indiana: 
Gary No. 9, Illinois Steel Co. 
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WASHINGTON 

N THE stress of pressure from 

other directions, industry has 

given little attention to what is 
smoldering in the minds of consum- 
ers. Here and there throughout the 
country are scattered fires of activ- 
ity, which, if fanned into flame, 
might develop into conflagration not 
unlike the epidemic of strikes which 
plagued industry in October. 

Apparently a number of keen- 
minded organizers are flirting with 
the idea that consumers can be regi- 
mented into a powerful body, cap- 
able of forcing its demands upon 
producers and manufacturers just as 
labor unions attempt to force the 
demands of employes upon employ- 
ers. The viewpoints of the individ- 
uals who are investigating opportun- 
ities for organization in the 
consumer field range all the way 
from the conservative to the extreme 
‘edical. In some of the movements 
new under way, the implication of 
racketeering is strong. 

One school of thought envisions a 
co-operative consumers’ club in 
each community. The organization 
would be composed of wage earners, 
salaried employes, professional men. 
housewives, farmers, ete. Expenses of 
the club would be derived from dues 
from members. The group would 
keep a close check on prices. It would 
elect a competent purchasing agent. 
Through him, the group would bar- 
gain collectively. It is hinted that if 
necessary it could establish a ‘‘black 
list’’ against certain producers. 


NTHUSIASTS see in these co- 
i atives an opportunity for the 
ecnsumer to control production 
through what they term a “‘true eco- 
nomic squeeze.’”’ The threat of such 
pressure ordinarily could be dis- 
ecunted on the ground that in the 
past consumers’ co-operatives invari- 
ably have met with failure. There is 
the possibility, of course, that under 
present conditions of public unrest 
a carefully planned campaign might 
grow to troublesome proportions be- 
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More Power for Consumers? 
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Organizing Code Authorities 


Labor Shuns Responsibility 


fere its fallacies could be revealed to 
the public. Nevertheless, the situa 
tion is such that some alert indus- 
trial purchasing agents, sensing the 
danger in movements of this kind, 
are trying to head off the more rad 
ical enterprises. 

In the meantime the Official goy 
ernment protector of the consumer 
is the consumers’ advisory board of 
NRA. It is a mistake to think that 
this agency is inactive. Its staff is 
making a thorough study of prices 
before and after the effective dates 
of codes. It is checking complaints 
Ou prices and on merchandising prac 
tices. It has gone into the 
point system of the steel industry 
rather thoroughly. It has charted 
and examined the price history of 
many steel products. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that the report 
of the steel industry’s experience 
during the 90-day - probationary 
period of steel’s code made a very 
gcod impression upon the advisory 
board. The increase of less than 2 
per cent in prices of finished steel, 
when compared with the gratifying 
gains in number of employes and in 
payrolls, was a more potent silencer 
of objections to prices under the steel 
code than is generally realized. 


basing 


ECAUSE the plan for self-gov- 

ernment of industry proposed on 
Nov. 1 by Gerard Swope has not been 
discussed extensively is no reason 
for assuming that the issue is dead. 
NRA Officials and representatives of 
inaustry alike realize that as timé 
gces On a more satisfactory set-up 
for the government of industry must 
be developed. The chief difference 
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of opinion, when such is expressed, 
has to do with the method. 

Debate on Mr. Swope’s plan will 
be reviewed at an early date. Com 
mittees of the United States cham 
ber of commerce and of the advisory 
council of the department of com 
merce shortly will study the pro 
pesal carefully. In the meantime 
spokesmen for industry are rathe! 
reluctant to argue the subject. To 
date the most pointed comment is 
that of James W. Hook, 
of the Geometric Tool Co., who is 


president 


serving as an industry adviser to the 
industrial NRA 
M1. Hook criticizes the Swope plan 
on the seore that its method of se 


advisory board of 


lecting the members of the proposed 
super-governing board is ‘‘undemo 
cratic.’’ He asserts that it would ‘ef 
fectively assure the domination of all 
industries in this country by a half 
dozen of the larger ones.”’ 


E SUGGESTS that members of 
code authorities of all codified 


industries be invited to form an as 


sociation, but not until 500 codes 
have been approved by the Presi 
dent. His reason for waiting until 


500 codes have been approved is to 
insure fair representation for the 
smaller industries. The association 
would select from its membership a 
council of 100 who would select the 
industrial members of. the 
board. 

In the support of his suggestion, 
Mr. Hook declares that the super- 
planning board should not be tied 
to the apron strings of any existing 
organization. “It should start off 
with a clean slate. It should not be 
made heir to traditional differences 
and animosities that are present in 


super 


nearly all established organizations, 
or to the jealousies that exist be 
tween them. Above all it must be 
representative of codified industries 
and not cluttered up with a conglo 
merate membership of 
bers of commerce and manufactur 
ers’ associations whose responsibili 
ties are not definite and whose in 


local cham 
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terests in large measure are centered 
in other fields.’’ 


eral signs that there is an under- 
current of thought in industry look- 
ing toward a more adequate repre- 
sentation for small companies. 
Students of trade associations’ activ- 
ity agree than many companies are 
questioning the present effectiveness 
of the horizontal type of association, 
whose interests are so broad that it 
is difficult to do effective work for 
iis members. An important factor in 
this trend of thinking is the convic- 
tion that since NRA came into being, 
the small vertical trade associations 
have faired better in their relations 
with the government than the large 
horizontal organizations. There is no 
disposition to discount the need of 
or the value of such bodies as the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
érs or the United States chamber of 
commerce. It is realized that they 
have a definite and useful function 
in the industrial picture. Neverthe- 
less, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that during the last six months the 
companies of moderate and small 
size have allied themselves more 
closely to their own trade associa- 
tions. 


| gee reasoning is but one of sev- 


Some observers believe a drastic 
reorganization of trade associations is 
imminent, and that discussion of the 
Swope and other plans will hasten 
the day of action. 


able attitude of the government 
toward capital goods industries is 
Administrator Hugh 8S. Johnson’s 
comment to President Roosevelt on 
the code of fair competition for the 
machine tool and forging machinery 
industry. In his letter of transmittal 
the General stated this industry “hus 
suffered more seriously from the de- 
pression than has almost any other 
producer of capital goods.”’ 


Ne Sate ‘attend of the more reason- 


He reported that lack of orders had 
reduced employment from a 1929 
high of 41,000 to a low of 9600 as ot 
June, 1933. He estimated that ‘‘with 
increased orders and the application 
of the 40-hour week as provided in 
the code employment should increase 
approximately 12 per cent and pay- 
rolls increase approximately 20 per 
cent.’’ Appreciation of the true state 
of affairs is found in his further as- 
sertion that these contributions to- 
ward re-employment and in public 
purchasing power “are being made 
at a sacrifice to the industry, and this 
condition can be maintained and im- 
proved only through early renewal 
of machinery purchasing.”’ 

The machine tool and forging ma- 
chinery code, while providing for the 
customary 40-hour week under ordi- 
nary conditions, permits in periods of 
seasonal or peak demand 48 hours 
for six weeks during any six months’ 
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period, provided that time and one- 
half shall be paid for time worked in 
excess of 8 hours per day. 

This is quite different from the 
provisions of many other codes. For 
instance, the steel code provides that 
‘none of the members of the code 
shall cause or permit any employe to 
work at an average of more than 40 
hours per week in any six months’ 
period or to work more than 48 hours 
or more than 6 days in any one 
week.’’ 

Thus workers in the steel and 
many other codified industries can- 
not exceed 1040 hours in six calendar 
months, but employes in the machine 
tool and forging machinery industry 
may work as many as 1088 hours in 
that period. 


WASHINGTONIAN who has had 
A a ringside seat at scores of code 
hearings and has brushed elbows 
with representatives of hundreds of 
industrial groups states that the 
mean blood pressure of the execu- 
tives of any given industry drops 
appreciably as soon as its code is 
approved by the President. The 
same authority declares that the 
business men who berate NRA the 
least are those who have had the 
longest experience in conducting 
their businesses under codes. 

The last observation may be open 
to question, yet it is a fact that a 
strong support for the better fea- 
tures of NRA is developing rapidly 
in industry. The favorable attitude 
of the steel industry, as revealed in 
its petition for an extension of the 
term of its code, is a fair indication 
of the tone of expression that will 
be forthcoming from other groups. 
When the first 100 industries have 
emerged from a 90-day trial of their 
codes, their reports will furnish an 
impressive bit of testimony as to 
industry’s attitude toward NRA. On 
the face of the present evidence, that 
attitude will be more favorable than 
otherwise. 

General Johnson expresses. the 
opinion that union labor really does 
not want to be represented on the 
code authorities of industrial groups. 
Labor periodically has complained 
because it is not represented on the 
administrative boards. If the Gen- 
eral is right, then it would appear 
that labor has found a good reason 
for shifting its position. 

A very obvious reason is that un- 
ion labor, in its present role in NRA, 
is recipient of many benefits but 
shares no responsibility, and, if it 
became a member of code authority, 
it would be compelled to abide by 
NRA rules just as industry is made 
to comply. 

Incidently, Administrator John- 
son is authority for the statement 
that William Green, A. F. of L. 
chief, will not make an assault on 
NRA at the approaching session of 
congress. 





Mirrors of 


Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


mobile steel can be adjusted for al 
most triple that tonnage. 

In 1932, which was only a 70 per 
cent automobile year when measured 
by the comeback this year, automo 
tive requirements for finished steel 
—not including pig iron—totaled 1, 
691,384 tons, according to STEEL’s 
analysis of consumption. On this 
basis, automotive steel tonnage in 
1933 is close to 2,400,000—enough, 
automobile purchasing executives 
maintain, to use as a most effectiv« 
lever. 


HILE General Motors” and 

Chrysler are squaring away, 
Henry Ford is reported to be per- 
sonally more optimistic than at an) 
time since the depression set in. 
Rumors concerning the introduction 
of the revised V-8 range from the 
opening of his New York exposition 
Dec. 9 to Dec. 18. A preliminary es- 
timate places the Ford loss this year 
at $20,000,000, against $74,000,006 
last year. 

The new Buick, while comparative 
ly conservative, reflects a streamlin: 
trend, with the front fenders merg- 
ing into the hood. . Studebaker 
held close to its 8000 schedule in 
November, shipping 4208 units in the 
first half of the month. Murray 
is producing sedan bodies for the new 
Auburn, to be put into assembly) 
about Dee. 15. 


Scrap Group Reorganization 
Possible at Convention 


Sixth annual convention of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel wil! 
be held Jan. 16-18 at the Ambassa 
dor hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., ac 
cording to Barney Rubine, chairman 
of the convention committee. Direc 
tors of the institute unanimously 
voted to accept the invitation of the 
New Jersey chapter, to hold the 
forthcoming annual convention in 
Atlantic City. 


It is expected that the convention 
will be the most important in the 
history of the institute, in view of 
the fact that the adoption of a code 
for the scrap iron industry may in 
volve a reorganization of the insti 
tute, to conform to the new obliga 
tions and duties imposed by NRA 
A new set of officers and directors 
will also be elected at this conven- 
tion; the Chicago convention held 
last July decided to hold over all the 
officers until the formal adoption ot 
a code. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


W. J. Filbert, Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Steel Corp. 


J. Filbert succeeds to the office 

of chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the United States Steel 
Corp., a position now held by Myron 
C. Taylor who, following the change, 
will continue as chairman of the 
board of directors and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Steel corporation. 
Mr. Filbert has been vice chairman 
of the finance committee since Jan. 
26, 1932. 

Often termed the “mystery man 
of Wall Street’’ because of his reti- 
cence to speak of himself and his ac- 
tivities, Mr. Filbert is said to be prob- 
ably the least known to the public 
of any major executive in the coun- 
try. 

Born in Palatine, Ill., and educat- 
ed in the public schools there and 
high school in Chicago, he began his 
business career in 1881 as a clerk 
in the purchasing department of the 
Chicago & North Western railroad. 

In 1898 he became assistant aud- 
itor of the Federal Steel Co. and later 
was made auditor of the company. 
Upon formation of the Steel corpora- 
tion in 1901 and acquisition of the 
Federal company, he became assist- 
ant comptroller, and in 1902 was 
made comptroller, a position held un- 
til being chosen vice chairman of the 
finance committee early in 1932. 

First secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, Mr. Filbert 
was awarded the Gary medal by the 
institute in May, 1931, for his rec- 


Feiner Jan. 1, 1934, William 
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He has been active in finan- 
cial matters of the Steel 
corporation since its organ- 


ization in 1901. 


Formerly auditor of the old 
Federal Steel Co. in Chi- 


cago, he later became comp- 
troller at 71 Broadway. 


He was first secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel 
institute, received the Gary 


medal in 1931. 


ognized achievements in financing 
and accounting practice in the steel 
industry. 

He is an executive officer of nu- 
merous subsidiaries of the Steel cor- 
poration. He has been on the board 
of directors since 1920, a member of 
the finance committee since 1922. 

His home is on Park avenue, New 
York, where he lives in unassuming 
style, riding to and from his ofiices 
in the subway. 

Ezra W. Clark, vice president, 
Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been elected president of 
the newly-organized Gas-Powered In- 
dustrial Truck association. 

L. J. Kline, general manager, Mer- 
cury Mfg. Co., Chicago, is vice presi- 
dent, and John A. Cronin, 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors include the president and 
the vice president, ex-officio, and the 
following: D.H. Ross, Ross Carrier 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich.; R. C. 
Howell, Howell Industrial Truck Co., 
Cleveland; and W. F. Hebard, W. F. 


Hebard Co., Chicago. 
F. W. Beach has been named 
western district representative for 


the Canton Tin Plate Corp., Canton, 








Obituaries will be found this week 
on page 66. 






O., and W. H. Davey Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, with headquarters at 520 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Elmer E. Gaub, formerly with Ed- 
mund W. Mudge & Co. interests, 
Pittsburgh, and Westmoreland-Con- 
nelisville Coal & Coke Co. Pitts- 
burgh, has become associated with 
Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, sales agent for 
coke, pig iron and fluorspar. 


L. F. Lottier, metallographer in 
the metallurgical department of Ro- 
tary Electric Steel Co. (Michigan), 
Detroit, has resigned to become as- 
sistant to R. G. Guthrie, chief metal- 
lurgist, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago. 


Elmer A. Rich Jr. has been made 
vice president in charge of sales, 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. At one time he was 
manager of the Brown Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, and after he 
bought this company in 1912 its name 
was changed to the Rich Foundry 
Equipment Co., and in 1919 was 
merged with the Sand Mixing Ma- 





Elmer A, 


Rich Jr. 


chine Co., Chicago, to form the Amer- 
ican Foundry Equipment Co. From 
1927 until recently Mr. Rich also 
was associated with the Burton- Dixie 
Corp., Chicago, having vice 
president in charge of sales for the 


been 


past four years. 
J. M. Lutz is now representing 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 


Pittsburgh, in the Chicago district, 
(Please turn to Page 65) 
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EDITORIAL 





Tell Story of Your Business 


To Your Congressman |! 


viewing the present trend of government 

policy with unconcealed anxiety. No em- 
ploye of the nation in federal office, no matter 
how exalted his position, should object to honest, 
sincere criticism. Nor should all persons whose 
views differ from those of the leaders of the 
present administration be branded publicly as 
tories. 

The great majority of responsible industrial 
executives have gone to great lengths to co- 
operate with the government in its recovery 
program. There have been exceptions, of course. 
A few obstinate individuals have tried to ob- 
struct the program at every turn. Others have 
utilized every possible opportunity for unde- 
served personal gain. Unfortunately the activ- 
ities of the small minority of obstructionists 
have been magnified by the anti-industry faction 
in the government, with the result that all in- 
dustry—good and bad—has been subjected to 
public distrust and contempt. 


N' ONE can blame American industry for 


Laws Would Be Different If Congress 


Understood Problems of Average Company 


This manifestly unfair attitude on the part 
of the unthinking public and of the malicious- 
minded, anti-industry element in Washington 
has made it extremely difficult for the honest, 
constructive-minded majority in industry to 
protect its interests. For instance, whenever 
the officer of a large company lifts his voice in 
protest against a government policy, the public, 
with the sly encouragement of certain elements 
in Washington, shouts, ‘‘Don’t listen to him; he’s 
a spokesman for Wall street.’ If a large asso- 
ciation of manufacturers issues a statement in 
defense of its members, that utterance imme- 
diately is branded as ‘‘vicious propaganda.’’ 
Under the so-called ‘“‘New Deal’’ there is too 
much of a disposition in certain quarters to 
assume that bigness implies badness and that 
financial success connotes dishonesty. 

All of this should make it clear that industry 
must adopt new tactics in order to present its 
case effectively. Herman H. Lind, general man- 
ager of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, placed his finger on the key to the 
problem, when, at the recent Washington con- 
vention of that association, he urged manufac- 
turers to explain their difficulties to their 
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congressmen. He declared that if legislators 
had possessed ‘‘first-hand knowledge of the 
average American business, with an apprecia- 
tion of its problems, its efforts and its attitude,”’ 
it is probable that the national industrial recov- 
ery act ‘“‘would have been a different document.” 
One might add, with equal conviction, that if 
the average industrial executive—in the period 
between now and the convening of congress— 
could present a clear-cut picture of his situation 
to every senator and representative, the com- 
plexion of legislation in the approaching session 
would be changed considerably. 


Voice of Individual Executive More 


Impressive Than That of Group 


Here is a great task to be done. It is one, 
because of the unusual circumstances now pre- 
vailing, in which the voice of the industrial 
executive of the average company will carry 
much more weight than those of. the ‘“‘biggest’’ 
men in industry. The story of your business, 
embracing a recital of advantages and disad- 
vantages of NRA, an outline of your labor situa- 
tion, a statement of your financial problems, a 
picture of your tax burden, and an accurate 
explanation of how government neglect of capital 
goods industries has affected your operations, 
would go a long way toward convincing your 
congressman that perhaps you are the “forgotten 
man.” Your story—the story of the average 
business—will show him much that he does not 
know about industry’s sincere effort to carry out 
its obligations to its employes and to its com- 
munity during hard times. It will open his 
eyes as to who is going to pay for the reckless 
expenditure of public money, and how that pay- 
ment will affect company payrolls, employment, 
hours and wages. It will make him wonder 
whether it is wise, or even possible, to add the 
costly burden of drastic social reforms upon 
the already too weighty burden of recovery 
expedients. 


Your story, as only you can tell it, will register 
upon the legislative mind whereas the resolu- 
tions of a dozen chambers of commerce will not 
make any impression other than to stir up 
further antagonism. Your plain recital of fact, 
voiced by you individually to your own repre- 
sentatives in Washington, will be a more power- 
ful influence than the rhetoric of the most gifted 
representative of your manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. 

Button-hole your congressmen. Show him 
how legislation affects your business, and 
through it your employes and stockholders, who 
are his constituents. He will listen. 
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Industry Looks for Early 


Business from New Sources 


USINESS seems to be holding steady. With 
only a few exceptions, signs of recession have 
disappeared. As yet, however, indications of an 
upward swing are not clearly defined. The trend 
at the moment is best described as a sideways 
movement. 

The steelworks operating rate fluctuated in a 
very narrow range throughout November. Hope 
for early improvement in steel demand rests on 
the expectation of fairly heavy requirements for 
public works projects, of releases of tonnage for 
the railroads and of the delayed renewal of ac- 
tivity in the automobile industry. 


Barring unexpected trouble, industrial activ- 
ity should broaden appreciably within the next 
few months. Faint signs of rehabilitation and 
expansion activities in certain industries are ap- 
pearing. Repeal of the eighteenth amendment is 
responsible for renewed activity of the distiller- 
ies, and already this influence is being felt in the 
steel and equipment industries. The petroleum 
industry now is in a position to plan for improv- 
ing its refinery and distribution facilities. Sev- 
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equipment, are contemplated. These and other 
developments are encouraging in that they indi- 
cate that the courage to invest private funds in 
capital goods has not disappeared. 

Because of the recent recognition of Russia, 
steel, machinery and equipment interests are 
studying the prospects for trading with the 
soviet republic. The consensus of opinion is 
that the problems of financing exports and of 
arranging suitable terms of credit must be 
solved before individual companies can negotiate 
for business. However, there is a feeling that 
the details pertaining to Russian trade will come 
to a head quickly—possibly within 60 to 90 days 


Improvement in Exports and Other Factors 
Stimulate Interest in Foreign Markets 


Recognition, the depreciated dollar and other 
factors tend to direct more attention to other 
foreign markets. Equipment interests are 
watching developments in China, Japan and 
Mexico, where work is contemplated in which 
American capital, products and equipment could 
be utilized. Some support to this renewed inter- 
est in foreign fields is given by the current fig- 
ures on exports. October exports of iron and 
steel were 164,755 tons, an increase of 55,956 
tons over September. Exports of steel for 10 
months in 1933 were 1,008,507 tons against 484,- 
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October Building Awards Point 
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1G. 1—Within this room, 

steel castings are cleaned 

by water at a pressure of 300 

to 400 pounds per square inch. 

Two nozzles direct the water 

on the casting as it rests on a 
turntable 
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CLEANS STEEL: CASTINGS BY WASHIN 
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WITH WATER AT HIGH PRESSURE 


HROUGH the installation of new equipment 

in its steel castings cleaning department 

and the rearrangement of the sequence of 
cleaning operations, the Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, recently has accomplished an im- 
portant step forward. The project was under- 
taken by the management of this company prim- 
arily to provide more comfortable conditions for 
its employes in that department. In this, the 
program has succeeded, for dust and heat en- 
countered in knocking out cores and removing 
adhering surface sand has been reduced to an 
exceedingly low degree. 

The Bucyrus-Erie Co., with plants at South 
Milwaukee, Erie, Pa., and Evansville, Ind., 
specializes in a complete line of excavating ma- 
chinery, shovels for steam, electric, gasoline or 
diesel engine operation, dredges, blast hole 
drills, railway cranes, and a small general utility 
crane, mounted on wheels or crawlers, for indus- 
trial use. Steel castings, ranging in size from 
small gears to large revolving frames weighing 
15 tons, are used in the manufacture of the vari- 
ous types of equipment. These castings are pro- 
duced at the South Milwaukee plant of the 
company. Metal is melted in both electric and 
open-hearth furnaces. 

The company maintains two cleaning depart- 
ments, located in separate buildings, but the op- 
erations in one are practically a continuation of 
the work performed in the other. The depart- 
ment in which the first cleaning work is per- 
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formed is located in one end of the main foundry 
bay in a space approximately 58 x 170 feet. The 
second room is 65 x 255 feet. Castings are trans- 
ported from one building to the other on stand- 
ard gage railroad cars shunted by a switch 
engine. 

Before the recently completed changes in 
practice were undertaken, the sequence of oper- 
ations in the cleaning departments was as fol- 
lows: Castings were shaken out by the night 
crew in a floor area of the main foundry bay be- 
tween the cleaning department and the molding 
floor. Larger castings, such as the revolving 
frame for an excavator shown in Fig. 5, are rib- 
bed and boxed to provide the necessary strength 
with minimum weight. That design of course 
increases the cleaning labor, since cores and sand 
which has been baked hard by the temperature 
of the molten metal must be removed from the 
pockets and boxes. Previously core sand, core 
rods and gaggers were removed by a crew of 
men using pneumatically operated pokeout bars. 
On the 15-ton casting shown in Fig. 5, that oper- 
ation required approximately 35 hours of labor. 

Following that operation, the castings were 
placed in a room for pressure blasting, and then 
were taken to the cutting floor where the gates 
and risers were removed with an oxyacetylene 
torch. At that point in the operating procedure 
the work was divided on the basis of the size of 
the casting. Larger castings remained in the 
same bay, since the large annealing furnaces are 
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located there, while the smaller cast- 
ings were transported to the other 


building. Following the cutting 
operations, the castings were chipped, 
ground and in some instances tum- 
bled, annealed, pressure blasted for 
the second time, and finally shipped. 


Less Time Is Required 


Practice in the cleaning depart- 
ment has undergone marked changes 
following the installation of equip- 
ment for removing sand, gaggers and 
rods hydraulically. Now all steel 
castings, large and small, produced 
by the company, are taken directly 
from the shakeout floor, which in- 
cidentally has not been changed, to 
the washing equipment, located im- 
mediately adjacent to that floor. 
There the application of water under 
pressures ranging from 300 to 400 
pounds per square inch cleans the 
castings in a comparatively short 
time. For example, the previously 
discussed bed frame casting, shown 
in Fig. 4 which weighs 66,000 pounds 
as it comes from the mold with sand, 
cores, gaggers, rods, gates and risers 
included, and tips the scale at 30,000 
pounds when ready for shipment, can 
be cleaned in from 1% to 2 hours. 
The task of poking out sufficient 
sand so that the crane can be hooked 
on, loading on the cleaning table and 
unloading after washing consumes 
30 minutes. Handling and cleaning 
requires three men, the craneman, 
hookman and room operator. 

Not only has this practice elimi- 
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IG. 2— (Above) 

—Control for 
the front and top 
doors of the clean- 
ing room is placed 
near the front of 
the unit. Fig. 3 
(Below)—The op- 
erator may direct 
the stream of wa- 
ter from either 
the upper or lower 

stations 
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nated the dirty process of poking 
out, but it also has made it unnec- 
essary to blast the castings previous 
to flame cutting. Smaller castings 
are placed in steel baskets follow- 
ing the shakeout for transportation 
to the washing room and hence to the 
flame floor. The basket is placed on 
the rotary table and the castings are 
not removed during the washing op- 
eration. The company has built spe- 
cial racks of crane rails, 16 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, which facilitate 
greatly handling crawler links from 
the shakeout through the washer, to 
the flame floor and then to the rail- 
way cars. Previously these links 
were taken from the blast room and 
placed on the floor so that the op- 
erator of the cutting torch could 
walk around them. Now they are 
stacked on the rack in such a way 
that the operator moves along the 
rack, immediately after it is taken 
from the washing room, and per- 
forms all of the cutting work, thus 
saving considerable labor in handling 
that particular type of casting. In- 
cidentally, the castings still are suf- 
ficiently warm when they leave the 
washing room that the water dries 
almost immediately. 

The washing unit, shown in several 
of the accompanying illustrations, 
was designed and built by the Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md. It con- 
sists of a steel room 25 feet square 
on the inside and having an overall 
height above the floor level of 17 
feet, 9 inches. To provide the nec- 


essary clearance for the crane serv- 
ing that department, the floor of the 
unit has been built 2 feet below the 
floor level of the foundry bay, with a 
gradual slope provided from the 
foundry floor to the hydraulic clean- 
ing room floor level. Red lights at 
several points on the top of the 
room serve as a constant reminder to 
the cranemen of the existence of this 
equipment in the main bay of the 
foundry. 

The two front doors provide an 
opening 15 feet wide and 16 feet high 
for moving the castings in and out 
of the room. The opening in the top 
ef the room, shown in Fig. 1, permits 
the use of the traveling crane in plac- 
ing the work on the turntable in the 
center. The roof opening is provided 
with a three panel, sliding type door 
which is actuated by a 5-horsepower 
motor riding on the front panel. The 
motor is operated by remote control 
with push buttons located at the 
front of the room as shown in Fig. 2. 
The opening in the roof, with the 
doors completely opened, is 16 feet 6 
inches wide and 18 feet long. The 
roof doors are interlocking so that 
they are water tight when closed. 


Hydraulic Control For Doors 


The two large doors on the front cf 
the room are moved by hydraulic 
pressure through individual cylinders 
located on the top of the room. One 
cylinder is provided for each door, as 
is shown in Fig. 2. The cylinders 
are designed to open and close the 
door with an easy, smooth motion, 
and also to hold the doors closed 
when the washing equipment is in 
operation. Rubber around the doors 
provides an effective seal against the 
escape of water. In fact the entire 
room is watertight when in operation. 
The control levers for the doors are 
located on the sides of the room, near 
the front. One control valve is shown 
around the corner from the door in 
Fig. 2. The valve has been placed 
at that position as a matter of safe- 
ty, for the operator must be at the 
front of the room to operate the con- 
trol, and therefore is in position to 
determine if the space is clear for the 
doors to swing. 

Castings to be cleaned are placed 
on a 12-foot diameter, rotating table 
in the center of the room, as is shown 
in Figs. 1 and 4. The work may be 
held in circular baskets made of steel 
plate and rods, on racks as previous- 
ly described in connection with the 
crawler links, or it may be placed 
on the table and secured with chains, 
stanchions, etec., as is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The turntable has a capacity 
of 50 tons and is operated on steel 
wheels running on a track supported 
by the concrete foundation. The 
table has 12 equally spaced T-slots 
as well as a number of holes for 
stanchions. 

The table is driven by a 10 horse- 
power waterproof motor through a 
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reduction gear. The motor, supported 
on a bracket located above the water 
line in the sedimentation tank, which 
will be described later, is controlled 
through push buttons located at both 
the upper and lower operating sta- 
tions. The table may be rotated in 
either direction, to permit the stream 
of water to strike the work at the 
angle desired by the operator. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the room has 
two nozzles, one located above the 
other. These are operated from the 
two stations, shown in Fig. 3, either 
separately or simultaneously. A 
shatterproof window located imme- 
diately above each nozzle permits the 
operator to see the work in the room. 
The windows each have hand con- 
trolled washing devices which direct 
small streams of water against the 
glass to remove mud and dirt which 
may be thrown there by the force of 
the washing stream. The interior of 
the room is illuminated by four 500 
and two 300 watt flood lights set in 
recesses in the wall and behind shat- 
terproof glass. The floodlight win- 
dows also are equipped with window 
washers. The interior of the room 
first was coated with a heavy pitch 
paint, for protection, and then paint- 
ed with aluminum paint to brighten 
the inside. 


Stream Aimed Diagonally 


As may be noted in the illustra- 
tions, the operating stations are lo- 
cated at one corner so that the 
stream of water is directed across the 
diagonal of the room, thus permitting 
the greatest sweep of the work. The 
operator directs the stream of water 
by moving a bar which is direct con- 
nected to the nozzle. The bar is 
counterweighted to facilitate ease in 
handling. At both stations the op- 
erator has control of the water pump, 
the movement of the rotary table and 
the washers for the observation win- 
dows and the flood lights. 

Water is supplied by a 3-stage, 
double suction, centrifugal pump, 
which takes it direct from the sedi- 
mentation tank through the pipe 
shown under the stairway in Fig. 3, 
and delivers it direct to the nozzles. 
The pump is driven by a 125-horse- 
power, direct connected motor. 
Since different sizes of nozzles 
may be used, the pressure at which 
the water is directed on the work 
varies with the size. When using 
two %-inch nozzles simultaneously, 
the pump delivers water at 400 
pounds per square inch pressure, 
handling 300 gallons a minute. With 
one 34-inch nozzle the pump delivers 
325 gallons a minute at 390 pounds 
per square inch pressure and with 
one 11-inch nozzle, the equipment 
handles 500 gallons a minute at 300 
pounds per square inch pressure. 

The floor is covered with pans 
made from perforated steel plate, the 
inner row of pans being shaped to 
fit the eontour of the table. Rods 
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and gaggers are caught and once a 
week, pans are lifted out with the 
crane magnet and the contents re- 
moved. In contrast with the poking 
process, the washing method does not 
bend or break the rods and gaggers, 
and therefore they are ready for use 
as soon as taken from the pans. The 
floor in the room slopes toward one 
side, so that the sand and water flow 
through a narrow outlet about 8 feet 
long into the settling compartment. 

The sedimentation or settling tank, 
where the sand is removed from the 
water, extends along two sides and 
the front of the room, a distance of 
75 feet. The tank is 8 feet wide and 
12 feet deep. A weir, extending from 
about one foot below the water line 
to the bottom of the pit, is located at 
about the center of that part of the 
tank which includes the intake. Ex- 
perience has shown that this weir 
holds back practically all of the sand. 
Weirs also are located at the two 
right angle turns in the tank. 

Sand collected in the sedimenta- 
tion tank is removed twice a week. 
Of course the amount of work which 
is washed in the room will govern 
the cleaning periods. The water is 
allowed to drain back into the tank 
and then the sand is taken to the 
yard for storage. The company is 
not using that material at present, 
but is making tests with the washed 
sand and the backing sand in the 
foundry to determine in just what 
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IG. 4 (Above)— 

Appearance of 
large steel casting 
as it comes from 
the shakeout. Fig. 
> (Below)—A 15- 
ton revolving 
frame which is 
ribbed and boxed, 
thus increasing 
the difficulty of 
removing the sand 
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way the sand recovered from the 
sedimentation tank may be used. As 
a safety feature, an outlet to the 
sewer is provided at the far end of 
the tank, so that the water in the 
tank cannot extend above the outlet 
level. The water is used over and 
over again and only a small amount 
of new water is added to the system. 


Working Conditions Bettered 


From the wash room the castings 
follow the same path to the various 
operations as previously was the case, 
Large castings remain in the same 
department and the smaller work is 
hauled to the second cleaning depart- 
ment. The working conditions in 
that part of the plant have been im- 
proved greatly through the installa- 
tion of the washing machine, since 
castings are received entirely free 
from sand or dirt of any kind, and 
the former practice of blowing out 
pockets, boxes, etc., so that chippers 
could see where their operations 
were necessary, now has been elimi- 
nated entirely. The floor of the de- 
partment is wet down every night. 

Both arresters and pressure blast 
rooms recently have been rebuilt. 
Ventilation within the room has been 
greatly increased and changed from 
updraft to down draft. Because the 


hydraulic washer leaves no sand to 
be blasted out of the castings, blast- 
ing is required only for removing 
scale formed during annealing. 












Roll Drafts Are Controlled by 


New Screwdown Device 


NIFORMITY of product, _in- 

creased output, ability to roll 

different sizes of ingots and 
greater efficiency of operators are 
some of the advantages of an auto- 
matic preset screwdown control re- 
cently developed by the Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The 
operator simply pushes a button for 
each pass and the rolls move quick- 
ly to the exact predetermined set- 
ting. An indicating lamp is pro- 
vided for each pass. As rolling 
progresses, current is transferred 
from the preceding lamp to the next 
one to keep the operator informed 
as to which pass is in use. In case 
of a mill cobble or other emergency, 
the operator has available full hand 
control in the usual manner. 

The unit includes a synchronous-tie 
motor mounted on the mill housing 
and geared to the screwdown drive. 
Only five wires run from the tie mo- 
tor to the control room. <A compact 
control bench mounting the opera- 
tor’s pushbutton station, master con- 
troller, indicator lights and a selec- 
tor pushbutton panel is located in 
the pulpit overlooking the mill. The 
contactor panel, the schedule setup 
panels and cutout limit switch 
mechanism are mounted in the con- 
trol ronm. 

The setup panel, shown in Fig. 
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Fig. 1 


3, is provided with a main roll ad- 
justment (right), four rolling sched- 
ules (center) and vernier adjust- 
ments (left). The receptacles in 
the main roll adjustment section 
represent increments of 2% inches; 
those in the vernier adjustment sec- 
tion at the left of the panel, desig- 
nated ‘‘setup adjustment,” for incre- 
ments of 1/16-inch. Receptacles 
above and below the zero mark at 
the extreme left of the vernier sec- 
tion represent plus or minus 1/16- 
inch. Rows of receptacles designated 
“A, B, C and D”’ in the center of the 
setup panel represent four separate 
rolling schedules. Each row is pro- 
vided with 22 flexible cords, 11 of 
which are used for the main roll ad- 
justment and 11 for the setup ad- 
justment. 


How Drafts Are Reset 


In operation, a rolling schedule 
giving the proper draft for each pass 
on an ingot is determined either by 
the metallurgist Or blooming mill 
superintendent and the control is set 
up for this schedule on the plug 
panel. Suppose it is desired to set 
pass No. 9, schedule A, for 26-5/16 
inches. Receptable 9A at the bot- 
tom of the central section of the set- 
up panel designated ‘‘Main’’ is con- 
nected with a cord to any one of the 


General view of automatic preset screwdown control 


receptacles in row 27 in the section 
of the panel at the right designated 
“main adjustment.” Since this is 
11/16-inch greater than the desired 
pass opening, compensation is had 
by connecting receptacle 9A at the 
top of the central section of the set- 
up panel designated ‘‘Ingot setup” 
with anyone of the receptacles in row 
minus 11/16-inch at the left of the 
setup panel designated ‘“‘setup ad- 
justment.’’ By following this sys- 
tem of plugging-in, any pass in any 


Fig. 2—Selector pushbutton panel de- 
signed for four rolling schedules 


one of the rolling schedules can be 
preset in steps of 1/16-inch between 
63-15/16 inches and zero. 

After the various rolling schedules 
have been plugged in on the setup 
panel, which requires about 2% min- 
utes for each schedule, the unit is 
ready for operation. The operator 
first presses the button at the left 
of the operating station (Fig. 4) 
which applies power to the system, 
and then connects in the circuits for 
any one of the desired rolling sched- 
ules by pressing the proper button 
on the selector panel shown in Fig. 
2. The cutout is made to adjust it- 
self by pressing the button at the 
right of the operating station (Fig. 
4) and when this is accomplished 
indicator light No. 1 will light. 
Pressing the center button on the 
operating station causes the screw- 
down motor to actuate and then 
stop at pass opening No. 1. After 
the screwdown motor comes to rest, 
the cutout adjusts itself automati- 
cally ready for pass No. 2. Mean- 
while, the pilot light designated No. 
1 goes out and lamp No. 2 lights, 
indicating that the cutout is ready 
for the next pass. This step is ac- 
complished while the ingot is being 
reduced in the first pass, so that 
there is no time lost in making the 
cutout setup. 

When the ingot is free of the 
rolls after the first pass, the opera- 
tor again presses the operating but- 
ton which causes the screwdown mo- 
tor to set the rolls at the opening 
required for pass No. 2. This pro- 
cedure is followed until the last pass 
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he combined output of 
lants"A”'and “B’’is 800 
of Magnefer per day. 


Wauen sound experience unites with adequate 
facilities, a dependable source of supply is normally 
the outcome. There can be no substitute for either 
of these two qualifications. 


In the case of a dolomite refractory, questions of 
flux content cannot be answered until scientific 
data have been gathered and related to the basic 
open hearth process. The art of clinkering is not 
revealed in a moment. Guesswork cannot replace 
the long labor of research. Control of raw material, 
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MAGNEFER 


uniform sizing, proper elimination of fines and com- 
plete integration of process from rock to_ finished 
product are among the vital factors which, in 


Magnefer, have contributed to the refining of more 
than two and. one half billion dollars’ worth of 
ingot steel..And always behind the task is a virtually 
inexhaustible supply of pure dolomite, together with 
complete facilities which can be stepped up to peak 
production in an emefgency. Such flexibility has all 
the more significance in view.of the semi-perishable 
nature of clinkeréd dolomite, which is not carried 
in storage for any great length of time... Magnefer 
is the result of twenty years’ experience. 


A dependable source of supply forclinkered dolomite 
is of first importance to every refiner of basic steel. 


BASIC DOLOMITE, INCORPORATED 
845 HANNA BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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when the cutout automatically ad- 
justs itself for the first pass ready 
for a repetition of the rolling cycle 
on a fresh ingot. Should this ingot 
be the first of a new rolling schedule, 
say schedule “B’, then button “B” 
on the selector panel, shown in Fig. 
2, is pressed which connects this 
schedule in circuit. Anyone of the 
four different rolling schedules can 
be preset by pushing the proper but- 
ton on the selector panel. In case 
more than four schedules are re- 
quired, the number of push buttons 
on the selector panel is increased to 
conform to the different sizes of 
semi-finished commodities to be 
rolled. 


Manual Control Available 


Should the steel become cobbled 
during reduction, the operator can 
immediately resort to manual control 
by the reversing master switch shown 
on the operating panel station. In 
vase reduced. draft and additional 
passes are required to roll the cob- 
ble the automatic setup is not dis- 
turbed. But after the section has 
received its finishing pass, the opera- 
tor reinstates the automatic system 
by placing the manual master switch 
to the off position. The automatic 
control, thus is connected in at the 
pass where it was interrupted; the 
cutout for starting the rolling opera- 
tion on the proper pass may have 
to be reset. In case the cobble was 
removed from the mill unfinished, 
the left hand button is pressed unt’] 
the cutout assumes the position for 
the desired pass, as shown by the 
indicator light. In case a new ingot 
is to be fed into the rolls, pressing 
the setup button at the right imme- 
diately establishes the cutout in posi- 
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tion ready for the first rolling pass. 

Accuracy of stopping the rolls the 
specified distance apart is less than 
plus or minus 1/32-inch, but if the 
equipment is used to control the roll 
settings on mills smaller than con- 
ventional blooming mills, say with 
an aggregate roll gap of 27 inches, 
then the minimum movement can be 
preset in increments of 1/32-inch and 
with a tolerance of plus or minus 
1/64 inch. When used in conjunc- 
tion with the operation of plate or 
sheet mills, the control will afford 
a minimum roll movement of 0.001- 
inch. 


Booklet on Rocking Furnaces 


Use of the rocking-type electric 
furnace for both ferrous and non- 
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IG. 3—Plug-in 
panel on 
which the roll 
schedules are pre- 
set either by the 
metallurgist or 
mill superinten- 
dent 
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IG. 4—Control bench for automatic 
preset screwdown control, mount- 
ed in operator’s pulpit. Lamps indi- 
cate progress of various settings in 
the rolling cycle. Hand switch pro- 
vides emergency manual operation 


ferrous melting work is discussed in 
a 32-page illustrated booklet recent- 
ly published by the Detroit Electric 
Furnace Co., Detroit. Advantages of 
melting in this type of furnace, oper- 
ating procedure, applications and 
cost data are cited. 


Offers Study Course on 
Radiographic Inspection 


A comprehensive course on metal 
radiography will be conducted early 
next year by the St. John X-Ray Ser- 
vice Inc. in its laboratory at 30-20 
Thomson avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y. This course will start on Feb. 
5 and will continue for a period of 
eight weeks with two weekly evening 
meetings. 

The 16 two-hour sessions will pro- 
vide theoretical as well as practical 
work with all branches of X-ray and 
gamma ray inspection of engineering 
materials being covered. Examination 
of ferrous and nonferrous castings, 
welded structures from airplane fuse- 
lage joints to pressure vessels, and the 
like, will be dealt with. The tuition 
fee will include the use of equipment 
and all materials. 


Classifies Industrial Uses 


Of Stainless Steel 


Industrial uses of stainless steel 
were described in a talk delivered 
before a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Cincinnati, Nov. 23, by C. C. Sny- 
der, Central Alloy division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 

Prefacing his address with a brief 
history of the development of stain- 
less steel, Mr. Snyder then divided 
the present large number of differ- 
ent types of stainless steel into the 
proper main groups, giving their 
characteristics and properties. 
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EQUIPMENT 


The long experience of the Lewis engineering staff with rolling 
mill practice and problems, has made this new design extremely 
simple and accessible. Moving parts run in oil and are wholly 
enclosed. They are equipped throughout with anti - friction 
bearings and can be furnished on specification with automatic 
and semi-automatic screwdown and feeder and catcher tables. 


¥ LEWIS FOUNDRY € MACHINE CO. — 


PO. BOX {591 ~ v v ~ viv ~ PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Of Metals 


The Plastic Forming 


BY PROFESSOR DR.-ING. ERICH SIEBEL 
Translated by JOHN H. HITCHCOCK 


Part II—Forces and Flow of Material in Technical 
Forming Processes 


2. Separating Force and Work of Rolling 


faces are two surfaces of rota- 

tion, the distance between the 
axes remaining constant during roll- 
ing. If two co-operating rolls are 
driven in opposite directions, two cor- 
responding points, A and B, on their 
outer surfaces approach each other, 
as shown in Fig. 29, until they have 
reached their shortest distance, A’ 
B’, in the plane of the roll axes. The 
intersection lines of the two peri- 
pheral surfaces with the plane of the 
roll axes characterize the shape of 
the roll passes. If a bar of any initial 
cross section is introduced into a roll 
pass, it is gripped by the rolls 
pressed through the roll opening, 
and is reduced in overall height to 
the dimensions of the pass. The re- 
lations are formed most easily for 
the rolling of rectangular cross sec- 
tions between cylindrical rolls. The 
following investigations apply prin- 
cipally to this particular phase. 


* ROLLING, the compressing sur- 


Computation Is Simple 


Knowing the deformation resist-- 
ance, calculation of the requirements 
of force and power for rolling rec- 
tangular cross’. sections between 
smooth rolls, according to equations 
(24) and (25), presents little dif- 
ficulty. In the calculation of rolling 
work, the fact must be considered 
that the absolute maximum principal 
deformation occurs in the change of 
thickness. However, becavse the 
change of width during rolling is 
usually small, little error is intro- 
duced if, according to the proposal 
by C. Fink5, the rolling work is set 
equal to the product of volume, de- 
formation resistance, and elongation: 


iF 


A VX Ky X loge i, yy ae Ot 


Since the work of spreading does not 
appear in this formula, it must be 
given consideration by a correspond- 
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ing increase in the resulting values 
of the deformation resistance. This 
is true also when displacements of 
material during rolling occur within 
the transverse planes of the bar, 
which cannot be avoided in the first 
forming passes in the rolling of 
shapes. 


How Force Is Determined 


For the numerical determination 
of the separating force, it is first 
necessary to determine the area of 
the bar which is placed in contact 
with the rolls. According to Fig. 30, 
the relation between the length of 
contact, la, the absolute reduction of 
thickness Ah — ho — hi, and the 
roll radius, r, for the rolling of rec- 
tangular cross sections, is: 


“Ah? hy 
1 =r X Ah— = yr X Ah 
died pha chontniwhadesvancnancorsnbeos<ohaieas (32) 


The area of contact of a bar having 
average width bm is then f — la X 

*The error introduced by use of the 
approximate formula is less than 1 per 
cent when (Ah) is less than (0.1 x r). 
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Fig. 29—Diagrammatic representation 
of reduction by rolling 


bm, and the separating force is cal- 


culated as: 





D =f X Ky =yrx Ahxb, xX 
UIT. scihsimesleiesnepeprerbuinin sen es (33). 


Concerning the magnitude of the 
deformation resistance and of the de- 
formation efficiency in the cold roll- 
ing of mild steel and copper strips, 
extensive tests were made by E. 
Siebel and A. Pomp* on an ordinary 
cold mill equipped with rolls 7.09 
inches diameter and 7.87 inches 
wide. The roll speed in all tests 
was 37 revolutions per minute. The 
chromium-alloy rolls were hardened, 
ground, and polished. For the meas- 











Fig. 30 — Calculation 
length of contact, Iq 


of projected 


urement of the separating force, a 
hydraulic cylinder was installed in 
the place of the breaker block on 
each side of the mill, as showz in 
Fig. 31. The fluid pressure pro- 
duced in the cylinders by the separat- 
ing force was transmitted both to a 
recording and an indicating man- 
ometer. 


Copper strips 0.0.79-inch thick and 
2.16 to 2.36 inches wide were rolled 
in the tests, as well as annealed steel 
strips of the same dimensions and 
of various hardnesses, having the fol- 
lowing analyses: 

Steel “A,” Steel “B,” 


per cent per cent 
RMN OMOUD, colo. w bs Sadesseccenas 0.10 0.63 
SS Ray fe 0.51 
Manganese ................ 0.45 0.62 
PROSVROTUG. .......0..s0020 0.02 0.04 
PIO ov ascigtecc Reo cins 0.06 0.06 


In the rolling tests, bars 8.2 feet 
long were rolled with various reduc- 
tions per pass down to about 0.02- 
inch thickness. The reductions for 
steel ‘‘A’”’ in three tests were about 
10, 15, and 20 per cent per pass, 
respectively. With the harder ma- 


“ E. Siebel and A. Pomp: Walzdruck 
und Walzarbeit beim Kaltwalzen 
von Metallen; Mitt. K. W. Inst. 
tisenforseh. 11(1929)p.73. 
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Mill pinions are subject to many shock loads from the 








mill and the normal tooth pressures are generally very 
high. It is, therefore, the policy of UNITED to con- 
sider each pair of pinions individually and select tooth 
proportions and materials to suit each condition. For 
high speed mills, teeth of fine pitch are selected and the 
accuracy closely maintained. For 4-high mills where 


the diameter of the pinions is restricted and the pres- 





sures much higher than on 2-high mills, the teeth are 
cut with great accuracy and hardened after the finish 
machining to approximately 500 Brinnell. 


UNITED’S hardening process is such that practically no 
distortion takes place and the pinions will give over 


| three to four times the service of untreated pinions. 
) 


UNITED 


ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH — PENNSYLVANIA 











THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
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Yearbook Issue of STEEL 






Jan. 1, 1934 


What it is— 
(1) The Yearbook is an established institution 


in the iron and steel consuming and producing 
industries. It presents a complete picture of 
outstanding developments of the year, with 
pertinent statistics, comparisons and inter- 
pretation. In the forthcoming issue the ex- 
perience of the extraordinary year of 1933 
will be distilled to produce the essence of 
fact necessary for guidance in 1934. 


True to its tradition for dealing with current 
problems thoroughly, the Yearbook will 
present an analytical study of the functioning 
of the iron, steel and allied industries under 
NRA and other government agencies. It 
will stress the importance of market pro- 
motion under present conditions and show 
that even in the face of the depression, certain 
iron and steel markets have responded to 
cultivation. The Yearbook will analyze pre- 
ferred marketing opportunities for 1934. In 
fact, its dominant editorial theme will be to 
help users, fabricators and makers of iron and 
steel to find the path to profits in 1934! 


What it contains — 
(2) The Yearbook will contain— 


A painstaking study of problems of steel 
under government supervision and control, 
with a statement of advantages and disad- 
vantages and suggestions as to how function- 
ing under the present regime can be directed 
to yield the greatest benefits. 

STEEL'S annual analysis of the distribution 
of finished rolled steel in 1933. This will be 
of unusual interest because several significant 
changes in the trend of consumption will be 
revealed. 

An analysis of market opportunities, based 
upon recent experience of progressive com- 
panies, which shows unmistakably that pro- 
motion of certain markets in this period will 
yield surprising returns in actual orders. 

A more thorough study of the alloy steel 
situation than has appeared in any Year- 
book to date, with more detailed statistics. 
Engineering developments in 1933, covering 
analyses of progress in equipment, methods 
and practice in 


Blast furnaces Welding 
Steelworks Heat Treating 
Rolling mills Use of Refractories 
Foundries Forge shops 
Fabricating shops Machine shops 





Vhat kind of copy to use and why— 


STEEL'S annual compilation of additions and 
alterations to blast furnace, steelworks and 
rolling mill facilities. 


The iron ore situation. 


The Business Trend—STEEL’S exclusive sta- 
tistical resume of 1933. 


Domestic and foreign market reviews. 


STEEL’S “Market History’’—tables of iron 
and steel prices by months, extending over 
a period of 35 years. 


All other annual features will be retained, 
making the Yearbook a_ well balanced, 
authoritative reference book of progress in 
the iron, steel and allied industries. 


Where it goes— 


(3) Over 10,000 copies will be printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the world to every 
branch of industry using or producing steel 
and iron in any form. The Producer, Fabri- 
cator, Manufacturer, Engineer and Banker 
find this volume of great assistance in check- 
ing past performance and laying future plans. 


Who reads it—and keeps it — 


(4) Many thousand executives — presidents, 
proprietors, vice presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers, works and general managers, 
purchasing agents, engineers and foremen 
know, read and preserve the Yearbook for 
the completeness of its information and its 
continuous reference value. 


Why Advertising Value— plus 


(5) Because of the admitted value of the Year- 
book from the editorial standpoint the adver- 
tising it contains is unusually important. It 
serves to complete the story—is available for 
reference throughout the year and when 
properly planned is an important supplement 
to any yearly campaign. 





The Where-To-Buy directory—complete and 
accurate as to advertisers—supplies informa- 
tion to buyers on thousands of individual 
products, processes and services. 





(6) Copy should be a combination of straight display and catalogue type. The Yearbook 
supplements the week to week issues, so advertising should be prepared to arrest attention 
at the first reading and also be sufficiently complete to make it of continued reference value. 
A campaign of advertising brings out either (A) individual points of a product—one point 
to an issue—or (B) covers the entire line—one item at a time. 


Advertising in the Yearbook should present all the points or all the products. Make it 
the “Master Advertisement” of the campaign, or if used singly, tell the whole story of 


your product, process or service. 






1933 
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terial, steel ‘‘B,’’ reductions of only dicate the increase of tensile strength 


10 and 15 per cent per pass could be 
obtained, because the rolling mill 
would have been overloaded with 
more severe reductions. With cop- 
per, however, no difficulties were 
found in increasing the reduction up 
to 40 per cent per pass. The prin- 
cipal series of tests were carried out 
without lubrication of the rolled ma- 
terial. The tests of steels “A” and 
“B” were supplemented with a test 
series at 15 per cent reduction per 
pass with each metal, in which the 
strips were lubricated with rape seed 
oil during rolling. 


Resistance Values Are Determined 


In evaluating the test results, the 
relative reduction per pass, the de- 
formation, and the length and area of 
contact according to equation (32), 
were determined from the change in 
thickness of the strips. The average 
deformation resistance then was cal- 
culated as the quotient of the meas- 
ured separating force and the area 
of contact. The values of the total 
deformation resistance, determined in 
this way, are shown in Fig. 32 in 
relation to the deformation”. The 
test series carried out with lubri- 
cated strips show a smaller deforma- 
tion resistance than the other tests. 
It is significant to note the extraor- 
dinarily great increase of the defor- 
mation resistance with increasing de- 
formation. Comparison with the 
flow-hardening curves for these ma- 


terials, shown in Fig. 33, which in- 





* Kugellagerzeitschrift 1930, p.58: 
Uber Rollenlagereinbauten in Kalt- 
walzwerken. 
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with different stages of rolling, re- 
veals the fact that the great increase 
of deformation resistance is account- 
ed for only in part by the increase in 


strength. As a further explanation 
of the increased resistance, the in- 


crease of the resistance to flow with 
decreasing thickness of the material 
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Fig. 32—Relation between resistance 
to and extent of deformation, and re- 
duction of thickness, during cold rolling 


may be taken into consideration. 

Correctness of this assumption is 
confirmed by calculation of the de- 
formation efficiency of the cold-roll- 
ing process, as the quotient of the 
average deformation strength in the 
pass considered and the deformation 
resistance, in which calculation the 
effect of flow hardening is eliminated. 


How Results Are Applied 


Caleulated values of the deforma- 
tion efficiency are shown in Figs. 
34 to 36, as functions of the strip 
thickness after the pass and of the 
ratio of strip thickness to roll diam- 
eter. The latter factor permits ap- 
plication of these test results to cases 
of rolling with other strip  thick- 
nesses and roll diameters, because 
the deformation relations in the roll 
opening remain the same as long as 
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Fig. 33—Relation of strength to extent 
of deformation and to reduction of 
thickness during cold rolling 


fulfilled. 
tests in 


similitude is 
mentioned 


the rule of 
If the previously 


which the material was not lubri- 
cated are considered, it will be ob- 
served that the deformation effi- 
ciency with all materials diminishes 
with decreasing thickness ratios 
hi/d. The effect of the reduction 


per pass upon the efficiency is small. 
The copper strips provided a more 
satisfactory deformation efficiency in 
rolling than the steel strips. If the 
material is lubricated, so that the re- 
to flow and the friction losses 
reduced, the de- 

undergoes an 


sistance 
along the rolls are 
formation efficiency 
appreciable increase, especially in 
the case of thinner This in- 
crease is accompanied by a 
sponding reduction of the deforma- 
tion resistance, separating 
and rolling work. 


strips. 


corre- 


force, 


Tests show that two means are 
available for diminishing the pure 
forming losses in cold rolling. One 
method consists in making the ratio 

5 





of strip thickness to roll diameter as 
large as possible, which can be done 
by the selection of a small roll diam- 
eter. The second method is to lubri- 
cate the rolled material. The use 
of cither means is subject to the 
limitation that the gripping, biting 
conditions (later shown) must still 
be fulfilled if sat'sfactory rolling is 
to be assured. Four-high cold and 
cluster mills make most extensive 
use of these possibilities to obtain 
the most favorable relations for 
forming. 

The deformation resistance in the 
hot rolling of low-carbon steel was 
investigated in detail by E. Siebel 
and E. Fangmeier”. The tests in 
this case were carried out on a cold 
mill with rolls 7.09 inches diameter, 
in which, by means of the installa- 
tion of a counter-balancing mechan- 
ism for the upper roll, the reduction 
of thicker pieces was permitted. The 
roll speed was 69 feet per minute 
which is comparatively slow for hot 
rolling. The test bars were heated 
in a muffle furnace, so arranged that 
the bars could be moved through the 
rear door directly into the rolling 
mill. 


Cooling Was Avoided 


Any cooling of the material dur- 
ing its passage from the furnace to 
the rolling mill was prevented al- 
most completely because the mate- 
rial passed through the rolls with- 
in one second after its delivery from 
the furnace. Moreover, as was es- 
°F Fangmeier: Ver- 
suche uber den Formanderungs- 
widerstand und den Formander- 
ungsverlauf beim Warmwalzen von 


Siebel and FE. 


kohlenstoffarmen F lussstahl im 
Temperaturbereich von 700. bis 
1200°; Mitt. K. W. Inst. Ejisen- 
forsch. 12(1930)p.225; St. u. E. 50 
(1930) p.1769. 
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tablished by measurements, no ap- 
preciable cooling occurred in the 
course of rolling. The temperature 
of the material was determined by 
a thermocouple constructed in the 
middle of the furnace, the protect- 
ing tube of which was placed di- 
rectly upon the material. For the 
measurement of separating force, a 
hydraulic cylinder again was in- 
stalled in the place of the breaker 
block on each side of the roll stand. 
(To be continued) 


Booklet Shows Uses of Zinc 


In Consumer Products 


How the metal zine can co-crdinate 
all three phases of planning, making 
and selling a product is demonstrated 
in a booklet recently published by the 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York. The 
24-page brochure is profusely illus- 
trated with samples of various con- 
sumer items produced successfully in 
zine die castings. Uses of zine in the 
home and in the modern automobile 
are set forth; properties of zinc die 
castings are listed. The discussion 
is addressed to designers, production 
managers, sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers and purchasing agents, 
Copies of the booklet are available 
upon request to the company. 


New Phases of Research on 


Heating Are Undertaken 


According to announcement by Dr. 
E. R. Weidlein, director, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, the multiple industrial fellow- 
ship on heating, sustained in the in- 
stitute since 1929 by the National 














Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., is 
continuing actively a number of in- 
vestigations of interest to heating 
specialists as well as users of heating 
equipment. In addition, the fellow- 
ship, whose incumbents are Dr. J. L. 
Young and A. C. Jephson, lately has 
been according more and more re- 
search attention to certain problems 
in air conditioning and also to the 
development of new products. 


During the past three years the 
fellowship has been engaged in the 
development of corrosion-resistant 
materials especially for use in the 
petroleum and other process indus- 
tries, conducting this investigation 
in collaboration with the research 
department of the National Radiator 
Corp. 


Details Given on Welding 
Copper to Steel 


Are welding copper to copper, and 
copper to steel are subjects of a new 
12-page booklet recently issued by 
the Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., manu- 
facturer of are welding equipment. 
The new method, detailed instruc- 
tions for which are given, is said to 
be the first practical method of are 
welding either electrolytic or de- 
oxidized copper with strength equal 
to that of annealed copper. Tests are 
claimed to have shown strengths of 
30,000 to 34,000 pounds per square 
inch, after welding. 


Economical lining of steel vessels 
with copper is made possible, it is 
stated. A special type of electrode, 
known as Hobronz, is used for the 
work. Copies of the bulletin, No. D-7, 
are available upon request to the 
company. 
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Improve 1.50% Manganese Steel 


with ZIRCONIUM 


CHROMIUM 


High Carbon Ferrochrome (maximum 6°, carbon) 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome (in grades, maximum 6.06 


to maximum 2.00°, carbon) 
Chromium Metal Chromium-Copper 
Miscellaneous Chromium Alloys 
‘ 


SILICON 
Ferrosilicon 15°; Ferrosilicon 50 
Ferrosilicon 75°; Ferrosilicon 80 to 85 


Ferrosilicon 90 to 95°; 

Refined Silicon (minimum 97°; Silicon) 
Calcium Silicon 
Calcium-Aluminum-Silicon 

Calcium-Manganese-Silicon 
Silicon-Copper 
Miscellaneous Silicon Alloys 
* * . 


MANGANESE 
Standard Ferromanganese 78 to 82 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Manganese Metal Manganese-Copper 
Miscellaneous Manganese Alloys 


SILICO-MANGANESE 


All Grades including Silico-Spiegel 


VANADIUM 


All Grades 
* * * 


ZIRCONIUM 


\luminum-Zirconium 35 to 40°, Airconium 


12 to 15°), Zirconium 
Zirconium-Manganese-Silicon 
* * 


BRIQUETS 


Chrome Briquets Silicon Briquets 


Manganese Briquets 


EDIUM-Manganese_ Steel, con- 
taining 144% Manganese, treated 
with Zirconium, possesses higher resist- 
ance to shock and shows greater ductil- 
ity without loss of tensile strength than 
steel not treated with Zirconium. The 
increased resistance to shock in the 
heat-treated, rolled steels is, in some 
cases, as much as 50 per cent. 
Electromet Engineers will be glad to 
demonstrate the advantages you can 
obtain through the proper use of 
Zirconium Alloys. 


Sole Distributors 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES CORP. 
Unit of Union Carbide CC) and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Making the Most of 





MANUFACTURING plant in 

the Middle West making met- 

al stampings ranging from 
small washers upward uses many dies 
and tools of various sizes, all of which 
must have a hard outer surface over 
a tough interior grain structure. These 
dies and tools are hardened in an elec- 
tric furnace and are drawn in a small 
oil-drawing furnace built specially for 
the purpose. This furnace, in reality 
a pot of rectangular shape, is built up 
of an oil container placed between 
strip heaters, plus a 6-inch insulation 
and an outer shell. Four electric 
strip heaters are placed on each side 
of the oil container and two under- 
neath. Wiring is so arranged that all 
ten or only five heaters may be used 
at one time. Heat of the oil is main- 
tained automatically at any tempera- 
ture between 500 and 700 degrees 
Fahr. Oil capacity is & gallons and 
electrical capacity is 1 kilowatt. 


$ $ §$ 


An important field for 18-8 stain- 
less steel wire rope is in the process 
industries where acids, fumes, steam 
and other corrosive conditions are 
prevalent. Often overhead cranes are 
operated in the presence of these 
corrosive conditions where ordinary 
rope has a short and dangerous life. 
However, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acid conditions are somewhat in- 
jurious, 

$ $ $ 


M oxyepexcn is outstanding 


in its beneficial effect on the 
impact values in steel. Izod tests 
made on a standard notched speci- 
men of a steel containing 0.11 car- 
bon, 0.52 molybdenum, sorbitized by 


iy 


quenching it in water from 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. with a 3-hour draw at 
1275 degrees Fahr., gave consistent 
impact resistance far over 120 foot- 
pounds——-which figure was the limit 
of the testing machine. Like the ten- 
sile strength, the impact value of a 


36 


steel is dependent upon the chemical 
composition and microstructure of 
the specimen under test. The impact 
value probably is more sensitive to 
changes in the distribution and com- 
position of the microconstituents 
than any other physical property. 
The best test for impact resistance 
is naturally the service test, and 
here the value of molybdenum in im- 
parting shock resistance to steel is 
continually being demonstrated. 


$ $ $ 


Plain chromium steels have been 
found suitable for the reclamation of 
sponge iron resulting from the pro- 
duction of copper. Trays made from 
wrought steels containing 25 to 27 per 
cent chromium have given good life 
in operation at temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 1900 degrees Fahr. 


SS: 


Contrary to general conception, 
molybdenum can be used to shorten 
the annealing time of malleable iron. 
When merely added to the usual 
malleable, it has a slight tendency 
to lengthen the time necessary to 
produce a full anneal, though when 
fully annealed the iron produced is 





claimed to be better. Its presence in 
the malleable mix allows the addi- 
tion of considerably more silicon, or 
of any other graphitizer, without 
producing a mottling effect on the 
hard casting; hence the speeding up 
of the subsequent annealing process. 
Molybdenum therefore holds forth 
great promise in short-time malle- 
ablizing. 
. eS. ss 


Chrome-nickel steel of the 18-8 
variety is finding application in 
working barrels for oil wells. Three 
composite barrels, each consisting of 
a tube of polished 18-8 approximate- 
ly 1/16 inch thick cold pressed into 
a steel jacket, so far have given an 
average life of 280 days, and two of 
them still are running. This may be 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


compared with the average life of 
74.9 days for nine plain steel barrels 
used in the same wells. In addition, 
the average life of cups used with 
the common working barrels was 
11.7 days and the average life of 
cups used with the lined barrels was 
19.5 days. 
$ $ $ 


An enterprising fish and game 
lodge in the province of Quebec, 
Canada, open all year, uses attrac- 
tive porcelain enameled steel signs 
attached to trees to indicate the way 
to its location. Besides bearing the 
name of the lodge, each sign shows 
five birds and their direction of flight 
is the direction to lodge. 

Ss 2.5 


IL in drums becomes thick in 
cold weather and consequently does 
not run freely. If warming up is re- 
sorted to, by placing the drum near 
a steam line, the plug should be re- 
moved from the top side of the drum 
to prevent pressure building up. Air 
pressure never should be used to force 
oil to run from a drum, for these con- 
tainers are not constructed for high 
pressures and may rupture with pos- 
sible serious results. 


While inspecting the scrap pile at 
a railroad repair shop, an oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting serviceman found 
a number of bearing housings for mo- 
tor cars which had been scrapped due 
to wear on outside ends. He demon- 
strated how these castings could be 
reclaimed by welding at a cost of 75 
cents each, against new castings at 
$5.10 each. The salvage operation was 
put into effect immediately. 

. & % 


Seamless tubing high in chrom- 
ium, that is, well upward of 20 per 
cent, was first applied in the gas- 
eracking industry. Use in this field 
has been continuous, and for that 
particular purpose is said to have 
proved more efficacious than the 
seamless tubing later developed in 
chrome-nickel steel. Two _ factors 
are cited as being chiefly respon- 
sible for success of the plain chrom- 
ium variety. The first is substan- 
tially continuous operation and the 
second is the absence of appreciable 
nickel through which deposition of 
carbon is greatly diminished. 
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ROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


EMOVING | skulls’ from ladies 
has been accomplished at many 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh 

district at a minimum cost of labor 
and of lining repairs by the use of a 
skulling hook weighing about 2000 
pounds. The hook is built with four 
grappling points spaced 180 degrees 
apart. Each point has a _ certain 
amount of up and down movement 
which enables the crane operator to 
maintain a secure grip on the skull 
whether or not the crane is spotted 
accurately over the ladle. 
+ @¢ ¢ 

Soldering stainless steel, chrom- 
ium plate and monel metal is facili- 
tated by a newly developed acid-core 
solder which affords a high strength 
of bond. 

e © # 

Sheets and strip of low-carbon 
steel now are being bonded electri- 
eally with copper, nickel and chro- 
mium for such applications as elec- 
trical appliances, panels, moldings, 
table coverings, loose-leaf devices, 
ete. The chromium finish is non- 
tarnishable and is highly resistant 
to alkalies, food and fruit juices, and 
oxidizing acids. The strip ordinarily 
used is of No. 4 temper. The coat- 
ings, which do not chip or peel, effect 
a slight increase in tensile strength. 





R ecorps of a forge shop disclose 
that 8000 pounds of steel forgings 
can be produced with 3000 pounds 
of pulverized coal per 8-hour turn 
or 750 pounds of fuel per ton of 
metal heated. Advantages claimed 
for this grade fuel include a direct 
saving in the fuel cost, longer cam- 
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paigns with the furnace lining and a 
marked reduction in the sealing of 
the steel heated. 


+ ° ¢ 


Beause of the light hoods and 
bases of bell-type electric annealing 
furnaces one stripmaker has reduced 
his annealing cycle to a range of 36 
to 54 hours. About 80 hours for- 
merly was required using heavy cast 
pots and covers. 





Us: of minus 48-mesh coal in by- 
product oven charges exerts a bene- 
ficial effect on the physical structure 
of the coke, if the coal being coked 
shows a tendency to shrink, and if 
this fine coal is not high in sulphur 
and ash so that it will increase the 
percentage of each unduly, according 
to an authority on cokemaking. 
+ ¢ @ 


Over 2000 tons of steel has been 
cut at a western plant with a pair 
of shear blades without being re 
ground. Materials cut with the blades 
included medium carbon _ steels, 
nickel steels and nickel-chromium 
steels. The majority of the euts 
made were about 8 inches. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


Examining the surface condition 
on the inside of tubes and pipe is 
facilitated by an illuminated exten 
sion telescope recently developed 
abroad. The instrument, which is 
used by a Pittsburgh tube manufac- 
turer, consists essentially of a main 
tube with one or more extensions, 
reflecting heads, and lenses, support- 
ing mechanism to hold the telescope 


concave 


in the center of the tube, and electric 
lighting which illuminates the sec 
tion of the tube wall within the field 
of the telescope. The telescope shift 
ed along the tube permits the entire 
surface to be inspected with equal 
facility no matter where the exit 
end may be placed. A special camera 
permits taking photographs of any 
part of the interior wall. The instru- 
ment also may be used for inspecting 
still and exchanger tubes, interior of 
evaporators, reaction and soaking 
chambers, in fact in any container 
where entry by a workman is im 
possible or undesirable. 
¢ ¢ @ 

Prominence is being given to va 
rious applications of needle-type 
bearings in which the load is carried 
on extremely small diameter rollers 
The principle was developed in Ger- 
many for the production of thin 
walled tubing. The drawing head of 
the machine is equipped with 16 
rollers ‘%-inch diameter 
with an effective working length of 
about 11 inches. The rollers are set 
obliquely in the head. With 82 kilo 
watts or 110-horsepower applied to 
the drawing head and 88 kilowatts 
or 118-horsepower applied to thé 
mandrel, a tube was reduced from 
about 6144 inches to 3% inches in 
diameter. 
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Brick for pickling tanks and es 


pecially adapted for poured joint 
has been designed. The new refrac 
tory is laid dry and then the joints 
are poured. Holes are provided in 
the brick for the melt€éd compound 
to flow into the cavities on the 
three faces of the brick 
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Builds Tool Room Surface 


Grinding Machine 


Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., recently developed a hand feed 
precision tool room surface grinding 
machine which is said to include many 
features. The motor driven spindle is 
a compact one-piece unit. The entire 
unit is balanced, the rotor of the motor 
being pressed on the spindle shaft. 

Automatic force feed lubrication is 
used for lubrication of the entire 
grinder, except the spindle bearings 
which require special oil. The oil 
reservoir is in the grinder base, easily 
filled from the outside. A gage shows 
the quantity of oil in the reservoir. 

Construction of the spindle carrier 
and column bearings is claimed to be 
such as to hold the spindle rigidly 
at right angles to the table and pre- 


* 
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Tool room surface grinder built by 
YVonarch Machine Tool Co. 


vent movement or chatter. Instead of 
the usual rack and pinion for table 
traverse, a roller chain and sprocket 
is used. This chain is operated by a 
sprocket mounted on a splined shaft, 
which is geared to the traverse hand 
wheel shaft. One turn of the 7-inch 
diameter traverse hand wheel gives 
2 inch table travel. 

Length of table travel is 18 inches 
with 6%-inch cross saddle travel. Di- 
mensions of the table are 8 x 46 inches 
while the working surface of the table 
is 6 x 18 inches. Vertical movement 
of wheel spindle is 9 inches with the 
maximum distance from _ standard 


40 


wheel to table, 9 inches, and maximum 
distance from standard wheel to mag- 
netic chuck, 6 inches. The in-built 
motor is 1 horsepower, revolving at 
3500 revolutions per minute under full 
load, and is supplied in either 50 or 
60 cyeles, 220, 440 or 550 volt. 


m 
 ) 


Motor and Spindle Made 
As Complete Unit 


Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., is producing an in- 
built, direct motor-driven spindle for 
the new Monarch surface grinder, As 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 











Ra-Cell-O inbuilt motor-driven surface 
grinding machine spindle 


tion, both spindle and motor are en- 
closed in a common body, forming a 
complete unit. 

On the front or wheel end of the 
spindle a water guard is provided 
which keeps water, dirt and other 
foreign material from entering the 
spindle and causing the bearings to 
fail in operation. By mounting the 
spindle and motor on the same shaft 
and in one body, it is claimed that 
a compact and rigid unit is obtained. 
Vibration is reduced to a minimum 


New Industrial Oil Feeder 
Measures Lubricant 

Hallanger Oiler Sales, 630. St. 
Jean avenue, Detroit, is marketing a 
new industrial oiler, shown herewith, 
which employs a method of measur- 








St reine continuous 
holddown conveyor- 


type slitting’ shear. 
Endless chains on 
which are mounted 


half oval slats are em- 
hodied in the design of 
the conveyor. A yield- 
ing track under spring 
pressure is employed 
to urge the slats of the 
upper and lower units 
toward each other 
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marketed by 


lubricator 
Hallanger Oiler Sales 


Industrial 


ing that is a radical departure from 
conventional methods. The unit can 
be adjusted for one drop of oil to 
be delivered per minute, or more or 
less as desired. The oil capacity of 
the unit is suff cient to maintain lubri- 
cation for a 10-hour shift. Oilers are 
made of heavy gage steel stampings, 
the upper shell providing a guard for 
the glass and the round ports giving 
ample visibility. 


Slitting Shear Designed with 


Continuous Conveyor 


Streine Tool & Mfg. Co.. New 
Bremen, O., recently developed a con- 
tinuous holddown conveyor-type slit- 
ting shear, shown herewith. The con- 
veyor embodies endless chains on 
which are mounted half oval slats 
made either of bakelite or steel, de- 
material 
under 


pending on the type of 
processed. <A yielding track 
spring pressure urges the slats of the 
upper and lower unit toward each 
other, thereby holding the sheet firm- 
ly as it is being fed to the slitting 
rolls. 

Rear conveyor and housing can be 
moved outwardly by a rapid acting 
screw for changing the cutters. Pro- 
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HOT ano COLD 
ROLLE D 


-- in all Cempers 


The rapid growth and development of 
modern forming and stamping prac- 
tice has widened the scope and created 
new demands for strip steel in many 
branches of industry. 


Since 1897 we have specialized in 
high quality Hot and Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel, which constantly met the 
increasing requirements in this field. 


A wide range of high and low carbon 
strip steel in all tempers—widths 
from %4” to 24”—hot and cold rolled 

—coiled or cut to lengths that best 
suit your needs. 


Also Bright Cold Rolled ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS STEELS in all grades. Ex- 
cellent for drawing and forming. Re- 
sists corrosion, may be welded and 
soldered. 


Save with Stee/ 


WEST LEECHBURG STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: UNION BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS TOLEDO 
NEWARK PHILADELPHIA (Dean Higgins & Co.) 


BUFFALO—ROCHESTER—S YRACUSE 


(Brace-Mueller-Huntley, Inc.) 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS of COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
are carried by: 
EDGCOMB STEEL CO.—PHILADELPHIA 
EDGCOMB STEEL CORP.—NEWARK 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON—CHICAGO 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





vision also is made so that the axes 
of the cutter shafts always are paral- 
lel. Cutter arbors rotate in antifric- 
tion mounted in eccentric 
sleeves to facilitate adjustment. A 
spindle type drive is employed. 
Another feature is the scrap cutter 
which has been designed for use in 
connection with this machine. The 
device consists of four rotating blades 


bearings 


which sever the strip as it passes 
along over an anvil roller. When 
a erank handle on the shaft exten- 


sion at the side of the machine is 
actuated by the operator the surface 
of the anvil roller is presented nearer 
or closer to the cutting edges of the 
blades. Adjustment of 1/1000-inch 
is possible, and can be made while 
the machine is in operation. 

The new slitter will handle sheets 
38, 50, 62 and 74 inches in width 
and is designed for three sizes of 
cutter rolls, 8, 12, and 15 inehes in 
diameter. For feeding sheets into 
the slitter a feed table is available. 


Develops Units to Control 
Electric Heating 

Edwin \L. Wiegand Co., 
Thomas boulevard, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently announced a line of tempera- 
ture controls for use in connection 
with various heating appliances. The 
line, shown herewith, comprises de- 
vices for indicating and controlling 
temperatures in tanks, machines, hy- 
draulic press platens, ovens and fur- 
naces, melting pots and other equip- 


ment. Thermostats for controlling 
the temperature of electric units 
used for heating rooms, isolated 


shops and offices also are included. 


Fewer Parts Are Employed 
In Improved Pumps 


Gast Mfg. Corp., Bridgman, Mich., 
has developed a series of rotary com- 
pressor vacuum pumps in which 
gears and pins have been 

The result is a compact 


springs, 
avoided. 


unit with fewer working parts. Pumps 








Wiegand controls designed for many 
heating applications 


are forced air cooled. Fans mount- 
ed on pump shafts plus reduced in- 
ternal friction combat any tendency 
to overheat. The series develops air 
pressures from one to 25 pounds or 
vacuum from one to 26 inches con- 
tinuous duty and up to 35 pounds 
air pressure during intermittent duty. 
Either vacuum or pressure service 
may be obtained with the same pump, 
or both may be secured when neces- 
sary for special work. Provision has 
been made for direct connection of 
the pumps to motors from 1200 to 
1750 revolutions per minute. 


Wa > ae 
Gas-Electric Unit Drives 
Industrial Trucks 


Syntron Co., 400 North Lexing- 
ton avenue, Pittsburgh, recently 


developed a gas-electric truck power 
unit designed to replace storage bat- 


teries in electric trucks. The unit 
consists of a 4-cylinder, industrial 
type, gasoline engine direct con- 


nected to a generator of the same 
voltage and amperage characteristics 
as the battery in the truck. A view 
of the unit installed in a truck is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

It is claimed that excess power is 


Syntron gas-elec- 
tric truck power 
unit installed in 
anindustrial 
truck. The unit 
is designed for 
use in place of 
batteries 






built into the generator and engine. 
Overheating is eliminated by using 
a proper size of engine, a thick radi- 
ator core, a centrifugal water pump, 
and a ball bearing fan sucking cold 
air through the radiator. The gen- 
erator armature is supported in the 
front by the rear main engine bear 
ing and at the outboard end in a 
heavy ball bearing. This rear bail 
bearing holds the heavy rotating ar- 
mature in rigid alignment to elimi- 
nate possible brush and cOmmutator 
trouble. The unit is 40 inches long 
22 inches wide, and 28% inches 
high. It weighs 840 pounds. 


os fF oo 


Offers New Line of Cranes 
And Transfer Bridges 


Cleveland Tramrail division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of cranes and transfer 
bridges of lighter weight, suitable for 





Cleveland Tramrail light weight crane 
and transfer bridge 


loads up to one ton where the bridge 
span is not over 16 feet. The units, 
shown herewith, are _ suitable for 
hand-propelled carriers, either with 
or without chain or motor-operated 
hoists, and operate on runways of 
standard rail or arch beam 
factured by the company. 
These cranes and transfer bridges 
are constructed of a proper length 
of 8-inch arch beam rail, used as the 
crane bridge, and standard one-ton 
hand-propelled carriers as the end- 
trucks, keyed to the beam in such a 
manner as to prevent misalignment. 
The short wheel-base of the 
trucks and the 5-inech minimum 
bridge overhang give exceptionally 
close approach to the end’ of the run- 
ways and close bridge clearances. 
Electrical fittings can be added at any 
time to change the system from one 
using chain hoists to one using mo- 
tor operated hoists. 


manu- 


end- 
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Rail, Shape Orders Heavier; Steel Rate Holds 


Shipments Mounting Gradually—Price Advances Take Effect—Scrap Stops Eight 
Weeks’ Decline—November Pig Iron Output Down—Some Furnaces Now Going In 


NDER the stimulus of gradually mounting 
shipments, steelworks operations have 
held between 28 and 29 per cent for the 

third consecutive week, and this week may de- 
velop a slight rise, contrary to the seasonal 
trend which usually begins to draw down the 
rate from the middle of November to the close 
of the year. 

Less flexible, pig iron production in November 
was not affected by the steadier trend in steel, 
and a 16.4 per cent decline lowered the daily 
average output for the month to 36,627 tons. 
However, the net loss of four stacks as of Novy. 30 
will be partially neutralized this week by the 
lighting of three additional stacks at Birming- 
ham. November output of 1,098,815 tons makes 
the 11-months total this year 12,044,646, com- 
pared with 8,674,067 tons in all 1932. 

With few exceptions, higher prices will apply 
on practically all finished steel products Jan. 1, 
either through outright advances being made 
effective now, or through application of price 
schedules announced early in the fourth quarter, 
after practically all fourth quarter requirements 
were covered at lower levels. 


Sentiment for Early 1934 Stronger; 
Price Advances Driving in Specifications 


Coupled with the generally improved senti- 
ment for business in early 1934 these advances 
supply a cogent reason for specifying expiring 
contracts. They have led to a broader and more 
diversified demand. 

More definite track material requirements 
have matured. Structural awards are heavier, 
and tonnage up for early action remains large. 
Implement builders have increased orders. 

With the first of the 1934 automobile models 
now rolling off the assembly line, consumption 
in the Detroit area can be expected to increase 
until late January or early February, when 
dealers will have been supplied. 

Railroad orders for December now appear 
more promising. Releases by the Pennsylvania 
on its requirements for 159,000 tons of rails and 
fastenings are expected momentarily. 

The Missouri Pacific has been authorized by 
federal court to purchase 25,000 tons of rails, 
and necessary fastenings. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has divided 
an order for 25,000 tons of rails among three 
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makers, and is to close shortly for 8000 tons of 
track fastenings. Chicago & North Western is 
completing final loan details for the purchase of 
65,000 tons of rails and 18,000 tons of fasten- 
ings; and Chicago & Eastern Illinois is arranging 
a loan to buy 4500 tons of rails and fastenings. 
Northern Pacific has ordered 6500 tons of rails. 

Erie railroad has issued an inquiry for an in- 
definite tonnage of track fastenings, with re- 
quirements estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
for delivery from March to September, which 
would extend beyond the six-months period au- 
thorized for railroad material sales. 


Large Structural Projects Are Closed; 
Pig Shipments Gain; Scrap 


Structural shape awards for the week jumped 
to 32,145 tons, more than double the year’s 
weekly average, by the placing of 12,000 tons 
for New York’s Triboro bridge towers, and 8000 
tons for that city’s west side elevated highway. 

Pig iron shipments are increasing, furnace 
interests anticipating a larger tonnage this 
month than in November due to the completion 
of contracts by Jan. 1. Contributing to a heavier 
inquiry at Chicago are fears of a price advance. 

Lake iron ore shipments are closing for the 
season, with a total of approximately 21,625,000 
tons, up from 38,500,000 tons last year. Some 
interests forecast 40,000,000 tons for 1934. 

Steelworks operations for the week averaged 
29 per cent. Demand outweighed holiday influ- 
ences. At Youngstown the rate was up 3 points 
to 35 percent. It remained unchanged at 22 per 
cent at Pittsburgh, 48 at Cleveland, 36 at De- 
troit, 51 at Wheeling, 75 in New England, and 
17 in eastern Pennsylvania. A loss of only 1 
point was noted at Chicago, to 28 per cent; and 
2 points at Buffalo, to 30. 

Comparatively few additional products were 
advanced in price. Tin mill black sheets are up 
$3 a ton, effective Dec. 8. Terne plate has risen 
$11 a ton, following the increase of $7 a ton in 
long ternes. Cold-finished steel bars will be $3 
to $4 a ton higher Jan. 1. 

Reflecting recent rises in prices now effective, 
STEEL’s iron and steel composite is up 83 cents 
to $32.42 and the finished steel composite has 
advanced $1.90 to $51.10. Arresting eight con- 
secutive weeks of decline in scrap, that com- 
posite holds at $9.38. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Nov., 1933 Sept., 1933 Dec., 1932 Dec., 1922 
lron and Steel Composite $32.42 $31.59 $31.59 $31.30 $28.93 $43.02 
Finished Steel Composite .... 51.10 $9.20 49.20 48.52 46.74 67.53 
Steelworks Scrap Composite ...... 9.33 9.338 9.64 10.88 16.41 16.00 
Iron and Steel Composite:—-Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 
Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—-Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market ligures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Dec. 2, Nov. Sept. Dec Dec. 2, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1933 1938 1933 1932 1933 1933 1933 1932 
Finished Material ao O o ~~ Pig Iron o O 0 og oO O 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1,75 1.75 1.60 1.60 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. 19.26 19.26 19.26 15.76 
Steel bars, Chicago ........ 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 IO, - WHRMRII | Ss ccisxslescnassnes oavbactasnbecbis 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.04 2.04 1.91 1.91 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 18.76 17.76 17.76 13.75 
Iron bars, Chicago ..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 18.76 18.76 15.76 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1,70 1.70 1.60 1.55 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............. . 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.90 1.901% 1.81% 1.75 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 13.50 13.50 13.50 11.00 
Shapes, Chicago 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.70 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila...... 19.63 18.63 18.63 14.26 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 MGMOADIC, VOLO o..cccccccicciicccssccsseess.- 17.50 17.50 17.50 14.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .. 1.88 1.88% 1.791% 1.79% Maeadle, CRICRBO o.c....010.s.05050....5.- 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Tank plates, Chicago e 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.70 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 238.54 23.04 
Sheets, No. 10, blue anneal., Pitts. 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.70 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 18.38 18.38 18.26 15.68 
Sheets, No, 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 87.24 87.24 87.24 73.24 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts.......... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 
Sheets, No. 10, blue anneal., Gary . 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.80 Scrap o oO oO s o 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.20 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary........ 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $11.50 11.65 13.00 8.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.20 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 9.00 9.56 10.50 7.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh — 2.35 2.10 2.10 1.95 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 8.25 8.35 9.95 5.45 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 1.65 4.65 4.25 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 9.50 10.15 11.00 7.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................. 8.10 8.10 9.25 5.05 
Semifinished Material o oO Rails for rolling, Chicago ............... 10.25 10.25 11.25 8.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Coke D o 0 oO oO oO oO 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ 3.75 3.75 2.50 1.75 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 86.00 25.00 25.00 87.00 Connellsville. foundry, ovens ........ 4.25 195 3.15 a RO 


Steel, lron, Raw Material and Metals Prices 


Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. Asterisk denotes price change this week 


- *(hicac de 2 98e . . 3 
Sheet Steel 0——— 43° Corrosionand Heat Resis- Structural Shapes o 
HOT KOLLED No. 16 New York, del. .... 3.18¢ tant Alloys O Pittsburgh, base.. 1.70 
(24 to 48 inches wide) oe base ........ “ere Y Philadelphia, del.. 1.9016c 
Pittsburgh, base 1.75¢ - agg gage PN 3.17¢ Base, Pittsburgh New York, del.... 1.95 %c 
Taliee as gee cars, dock ...... 3.55c 18% chrome, 8% nickel: sheets, aatnebons, base.. “Ta: 
*Chicago, ) ers 5c Dy UQCIN  cccseeee . a . E 9 se ’ . 
Wwe bn My a a 2 08e TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. Chicago, base ...... 1.75¢ 
Phila., del. .......... 2.04¢c pittsburgh, base 2.50¢ A B C D Cleveland, del....... 1.88%4c 
Birm., base ......... 1.90C Gary, base ........... 2.60c °° Bars ........ 17c 18.5c 21c 26c Pena base seneee 1.80¢ 
St. Louis, del..... 2.07¢ St. Louis, del........ 2.82c Plates .... 20c 21.5c 24c 29c Birm., base .......... 1.85¢ 
aan . ' . ' Ss or 28 8le 35c Pac. 4 oast, f.o.b. 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 10 COLD ROLLED No. 10 Sheets ..... 25¢ 28¢ gee cars, dock 2.25 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.90c Pittsburgh, base 2.30c Hot Strip 17c 18.5¢ 21ce 26¢ ee eee ite 
Gary, hase HR 2.00c Detroit, delivered 2.50c Cold Strip 22.5c 24c 27c 35c Bars oO oO oO 
*Chicago, del. 2.03¢ Gary, base .......... 2.40C = Carbon 0.12 and under; no 
a Speers 2.19¢ Philadelphia, del.. 2.59¢ nickel. A has chrome 15% SOFT STEEL 
New York, del....... 2.28c New York, del. .... 2.63¢ and under. B_ over 15/18% + Pittsburgh, base.. 1.75¢ 
St. Louis, del...... 1.97¢ COLD ROLLED No. 20 inc., C over 18/23% ine., Dover Chicago, base ...... 1.80¢ 
Birm., base ......... 2.05c Pittsburgh, base 2.75¢ 93/30q%. 3irm., base .......... 1.90¢ 
F.o.b. cars, dock Detroit, delivered 1.90¢ Buffalo, base ...... 1.85¢ 
Pacific ports .... 2.424%4c Gary, base ............ 2.85¢ Cleveland, base.... 1.80¢c 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 Philadelphia, del 3.04¢ Steel Plates 0 O Detroit, delivered 1.90¢ 
sndieiitiinnteteine ® 25¢ New York, del. .. 3.08¢ Pittst ae 1.70 Pac. Coast ports, 
*ittsburgh, base 6.40 . ~ 1 eLrirE, -ittsburgh, base.. .70¢ -ars, doc if. 
Cee, BOSS ...vsnu 2.35¢c : ENAMELING SHEETS D New Pork. aa 1.98c Pitladelpnin’ mt op a 
*Chicago, del. 3.38c_  Fitts., No. 29........ de eS ae (ic mae oa. ° 190 
Detroit, delivered 9.45c Pitts., No. 20.. 2.90¢ Boston, del. ......... 2.10¢ New Shas ; ie iki = 
New York, del..... 2.58¢ Ts Buffalo, del. .......... 190% Pits tore Bek 
Phila., del. ........... 2.54¢ Tin and Terne Plate Oo aan trey. . ’ : he Pitts., forg. qual.  1.75c-2.25¢ 
Birm., base ....... 2.40c Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh Cleveland, del..... 1.88%c a RAIL STEEL 
St. Louis, del....... ; 2.57¢c Gary base, 10 cents higher. SIs CIO rick ve 1.85¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
F o.b. cars, dock, : *Tin plate. coke Coatesville, base.. 1.80¢ Pittsburgh 
Pacific ports .... 2.95¢ base, contract $5.25 Sparrows Pt., base BS MSICR I i coosossesnsccdecngickecssacss 
GAI.VANIZED No. 24 Do., Stock: su 4.05 Pac. Coast, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Pittsburgh, base 2.85c *Long ternes, No. St. Louis, del....... 1.97c Gary, Ind. 
Gary, base ............ 2.95¢ 24 unassorted 3.25¢ Cars, GOCK ........ Se  SOMEUMINEED ajc ccs sssbaccebivatniocieosxcsd 
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IRON 
Chicago, base ........ 1.60c 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.74¢ 
Pitts., refined ........ 2.75c-7.50c 
REINFORCING 
New billet, mill lengths, 
carlots 
ie. ee eee 1.80¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 1.85c 
Gulf ports aa ve 2.20c 
Pacific coast ports pie 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.09¢c 
Rail steel 
PittSDUTBN, BABES .....00.c0000000 1.75c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young....... 1.80¢c 
OME |. DMN sc se sci crcabinnpsdeeetoees 2.15¢c 
Pacific coast ports............ 2.30c 


Wire Products © Oo 


(Prices on carloads. Mixed 
carloads up 10¢c; joint carloads 
up 20c; less carloads up 30c. 
10% dis. on nail extras on 
straight or mixed carloads to 
one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-Ib. keg) 


*Standard wire niails........ $2.35 


*Cement coated nails ...... 2.35 
*Galvanized nails 3.85 


(Per pound) 


*Polished staples ....... 3.05¢ 
*Galvanized fence staples s 3.30c 
*Barbed wire, gal. .... 2.85¢c 
*Annealed fence wire .... 2.35c 
*Galvanized fence wire.... 2.80c 
*Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.].)........ $60.00 
*Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
mie. trade ....... woo OC 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2: Birming- 
ham up $3. 
*Spring wire . 8.20¢c 


Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


(Advanced Jan. 1) 
Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs........... 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs........... 1.90¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs........... 1.85¢c 
100,000 lbs. and over........ 1.8216¢ 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo 


up 5c; Detroit up 20c; eastern 


Michigan up 25c. 

Shafting © o O 
(Advanced Jan. 1) 

Turned and ground, Pitts. base 


BA PUNT Aekstisccesecsnenees 3.25¢ 
1% to 1%4-inch........ 2.75¢ 
lv to 1%-inch........ 2.60¢ 
1 to 2%-inah........ 2.45¢ 
234 to 6-inch............ 2.30¢ 
Alloy Steel Bars oO 


Hot rolled 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Masstllon, Canton 2.45c 
PEIIIIER | cc govnseevcaccovobessdbacs 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000............0.26 re 0.55 
, ee 0.55 eee 1.35 
ee 1.50 ee 3.80 
FOOD. cinsssccss 2.25 eee 3.20 
ee ee: 0.50 
4600 .20 te .20 Mo. 1:25-1.75 
Ni. Seaesibcniccecare:. Oa 
5100 80- 1. 10 Cr. pakscaisonsgeunent 0.45 
SEO Se, TED cvsceovnncscssceesss base 
ENIMEE PENNIE, Gactatubeeveccétaccssscnsecocds 1.20 
CO BEIT Sa cncincsstscsessesseseess 0.70 
Ga OMe ARMs Secaccdebssadecnesseess 1.50 
CPT, WORN: asses ensisocesccedecisae 0.95 


9250......carbon base plus extras 


Strip and Hoops 
Hot strip to 23i4-in. 


ig ee ee a 1.75¢ 

Do., Chicago ....... 1.85¢c 

Do., del. Detroit. 1.95¢ 

Do., del. Phila..... 2.04¢c 

De., Geb N.- X...... 2.08c 
Cooperage hoop 

Pittsburgh _.......... 1.85¢ 

Do., Chicago ........ 1.95¢ 
Cold-rolled strip 

Pitts., Cleve. ........ 2.40c 

Worcester 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material o 


(Gross Ton) 


Stand. rails, mill... $36.37 6 


telay rails, Pitts. 
ZO=45 TBS | svccsckees. $26.00 
ee re $23.00 
[0 eTS) TB. ccxsessss. $18.00 
80-85 Ibs. ........... $24.00 
BANNERS ccuvcaseasaneess $25.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual., Pitts., Chi. $32.00 
Do., reroll. qual... $31.00 
Angle bars, mills.... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., base 2.40¢ 
Track bolts, base... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90¢c 


3ase, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs, up $1; 12 lbs., up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs. up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © oO 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chi. Discounts to 
legitimate jobbing or large con- 
suming trade for full case lots, 
Dec. 1, 19382, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread Sen mpiad 70 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and - 

smaller 
MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread, lag 

screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 

3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 

bolts, stud bolts without 

nuts 70 off 
AE MORO scseccdia ictaivsneinvcenssins 60 off 
Stove bolts, 7214-25-10 off in 
pkegs.; 85 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 
Rolled thread machine 
bolts, % x 6 and smaller, 70 off 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
NUTS 
Pe ie eer 70 off 


Semifinished 
HEXAGON C 
Milled 
Upset 1-in., 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 80 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.....80 off 
Headless set screws......75-10 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., cil, Pitts. 
ey a oe ete ae 2.75¢c 
Struc., c.l., Chi....... 2.85¢ 


7/16-in. & smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 10 off 


Wrought washers. 

Pitts., Chi., Phila..6.06-6.25 off 
Cut Nails, Piling o 
Cut nails, . Pitts.; (10% 

discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

OFk -WADS  ORETRB: ccsccsisssccicce $3.00 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.15 
Steel piling, Pitts............... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff.... 2.10c 
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° Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard comercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Lase discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Gary, Ind., Lorain, O., to 
consumers in carloads. Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 
Ill., 2 points less. Chicago 
delivered, 2% points less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

BUTT WELD 





Steel 
In Blk Gal. 
Be ARE I oc ccs onsenssenen 57 38% 
EASE Aa 62 01% 
EE ee ie aa 65% 55% 
a I aa 67% 58% 
Iron 
Dies icc wada beta baxlacen danni 31% 15 
A REE 36% 20% 
U1 1G raccccccccccccccsccceees SOQ 20% 
~ ice ae 41% 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
BAY gi denanaiciveainavertiubaices 63% 54% 
214%4—3 66% 574 
EE as ciniecrccetigccesoners 68% 59% 
FMRI OS “ cacaneasdteantoinsaxai 67% 57% 
SRE BO as scinicccnsadasiae 67 57 
Iron 
iat sic oscusdatancacosenenie 37 22% 
ESE Se cisideskcssnsossess 38 25 
WRN sina cbcavbasscnaasinios 40 28% 
ORI aiinpicth derbacincebeces OO 241% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
1g-inch, butt weld ..... 0% 
144—3, butt weld .............. 56 
Be AOUEGES WOULD lasccnccacteaseocsnsve 61 
EEE WORE ccs scccnbicipcssonvice 64% 
i—3, butt weld. .................. 66% 
SH UChh, TAT “WEI | ....cccccsvseces 621% 
21%4—3, lap weld ..............00. 65% 
3144—6, lap weld .............6. 67% 
7I—8, lap weld ................00 66% 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 


sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 
inch no extra. 
BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Diseounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2 Mh... eeeeee 33 
21%4—25...... 40 
Micaxiininteatiae 47 
3144—3...... 50 
i aictencsassaacats 52 
4144—6.......... 42 
DOM acess sivckes 1 





On lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to pref- 
erential of two 5% discounts on 
steel and 10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: Under 10,- 
000 Ibs., 6 pts. under base and 
one 5%; on 10,000 Ibs. to car- 
load, 4 pts. under base and 
two 5%. Quantity discounts 
same as for hot-rolled. Char- 
coal iron: Under 10,000 Ibs., 2 


pts. under base; on 10,000 Ibs. 

to carload, base and one 5%. 

SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 

2—24 27 *314--316....41 

21%4—2%......34 Mirtoscegmmacasetin 46 

*3 38 #414, 5, 6... 43 


(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing dis. apply.) 
Hot Rolled 
2—214 ee *314—3%....47 
24%4—2%......40 Wars ccvand 49 
#3. 44 114,5,6 2 


Quantity discounts: Under 
10,000 lbs., 10 pts. and 59; 
10,000 to 24,999 lbs., 6 pts. and 
5%; 25,000 lbs. to carload, 2 
pts. and 5 and 5%; carload and 
over, base discount and 5 and 
5%. No extra for lengths 24 
ft. and under. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 fl. or 160 TRB, csscccices 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22.500 Ibs.........70% 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.$36.00-37.00 
t-in., Birm. 39.00-40.00 
t-in., Chicago . 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 40.00 

BOs. Getta. vcscbccestaes 43.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stand. fitgs., Birm, base..$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel a 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
open-hth. & bess, $26.00 
Philadelphia 31.30 
l‘orging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong 26.00 
Chicago me 26.00 
= tt eae 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
*Pitts., Cleveland 36.00 
eo eee 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts 
and Chicago 1.60¢ 


Coke o Q O 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsville fur.... $3.75 
Connellsville fdry.... 4.25 
Connell. prem. fdry. 9.25 
New River fdry.. 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.26 

BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 
Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi. ov., outside del 8.50 
Chicago, del. ........ 9.25 
New England, del. 10.50 
St. Louis, dell. ........ 8.75 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. . 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nells., basis ....... 5.56 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connell. basis ..... 5.50 
Buffalo, ovens ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens 8.00 
Philadelphia, del .. 9.00 
Coke By-Products o 
Per gallon, producers’ plants 

Tank lots 
Spot 
Pure benzel $0.22 
90 per cent benzol 0.22 
i ge Oa oe 0.30 
Solvent naphtha .... 0.26 
Commercial xylol... 0.26 
Per lb., f.o.b. New Yerk 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 6.163c 
Ea) ER LUCE ys scacectinnazns 0.178c 
Per lb., producers’ plants 
Naphthalene flakes 

2 ET 6.00- 7.26 
Per 100 lb., Atlantic seaboard 
*Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 

47 
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Pig Iron 
Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 
noted. No. 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25 
Gross Tons 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 

Basing Points: 
*Bethlehem, Ta. $18.50 $19.00 $18.00 $19.50 

*Birdsboro, Pa. 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

*Swedeland, Pa. 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

*Sparrows Point, Md. 18.50 18.00 ee 
‘Krom Swedeland, Pa., del. to 

Phila 19.26 19.76 LB-26:  :inhaes 
*From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 20.77 21,27 
*From Bethlehem, del, to Newark, 

Ms. de . 19.99 Ne” --enosstcen .  bebeeeel 
Basing Point: 

*Everett, Mass. 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
*From Everett, del. to Boston ...... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 

ing Point: 
Suttle Sn a Oe Ol oe eT eR 17.50 18.00 16.50 18.50 
*From Buffalo, del. to Boston 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Points: 

ee A Sg Re eee ne 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 

IE Ray iccisicas ik Kisaveinieinewess 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

RRARRNIENIIINORS TED. | cos csccstcosaunntscnsoenepent 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 

Pittaburah CGiIstrict ......cceccocsesscosdess (Neville Island base, plus 63c 

to $1.18 switching charges) 
3asing Points: 
ag (ESR, ODES lero 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

ARN RAS SN 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

PN Mc a te emivenaheee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18 00 

0 ER RE Ns Sa RIEL Seem 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.06 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

INE FENG aexcnededebaisseiasiestdarbiviaciaceseses 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

NS RI AES ET Re 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis ................ 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

‘Duluth IR re eee es 18.00 of Seon 18.50 

ne Re es ga ree ae eR 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

A TEAS. shuttinenitinnessitndchcnssnes 17.50 18.00 ee 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul.......... 19.94 BOS idsecats 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del to Muskegon, Mich. ................ 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 


(Granite City base, plus 50- 


from Granite City, del. to St. Louis 
cent switching charge) 


Basing Point: 


RETIRE, © PUBS iii ciiiccsceseccesnvnsspes Se: .. heh Se.” nisanans 
From Birmingham del. to: 

*Boston Sic hiciitehies . 18.62 aa 18.12 
*Newark, N. J. céssvesae ee 

*Brooklvn, N. Y. veveenten ee ae ides 
*Baltimore 19.02 edieieans 2 8} pt aye 
*Philadelphia 18.88 6 . Ee ere 
NI os ctabilanniasaanenlaibeeion CO ae See. nt 
I awake enon See 


REE ae eee a Ee De eee Re Wigkewesins 9.1 


RES Cae SE ec eet a . o . Siena 3) aan 
Basing Point: 
| ER eee Dee ee, sie. ee 
LOW PHOS. 
*Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


N. Y.—$23.00. Basing point: 
*Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing..................0.... 24.13 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley furnace .................. 17.25 Lake Superior fur........... 20.50 
PD, SI, RANE a ns sverscanbicesen 17.75 Do., del. Chicago ............ 23.54 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base: 6%—$22.25;7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 
$25.25; 10—$26.25; 11—$27.75. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 





Jackson County, O., base: 109%—27.25; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 
13—31.75; 14—$33.25: 15—$34.75: 16—$36.25. 

4 Old range nonbess. 4.65 

lron Ore at 0 Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 

LAKE SUPERIOR ORE High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic, 
56-63%, con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 


Gross ton, 514%%, Lower 
Lake Ports 
Old range bess. ...... 
Mesabi bessemer.... 
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Cop-free low phos. 
58-65% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nom.) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 8.50 
No. Afr. low phos.. 7.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 8.00 
Swedish low phos. 8.50 
Spanish, No. Afr. 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 7.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$14.00- * 4 
N. F. fdy., 55@%...... 7.0 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton c.i.f.....$17.00-18.00 


Manganese Ore o 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasion, 52-55% 22.00 
So. African, 52%.. 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 48-50@% ........ nominal 


Refractories o 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
a., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 
mic, (ee, Shoe... 
Alabama 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 
Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 


Rt ORS Sicicn 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ........ $45.00 
Joliet E. Chicago .. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton, 9 2 4% © 2% 
on SEERA AEF $65.00 
Cae ees 55.00 

CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
F.o.b. ship. point.... 
MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 


$45.00 


timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 

Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar O 


85 and 5 per cent grade 





*Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

OIUES TOM ....dicins $21.00 
*Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. LiL. Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.75-15.00 
Ferroalloys O O 

(/n dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 

Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

i See 82.00 

Oe Se 87.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spott.. 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

frieght all., 74.50 

Do, less carload.. 82.50 

Do, 75 per cent.... 120-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 85.00 

2% carbon 90.00 

1% carbon 100.00 
Ferrodhrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib. 

hs MINE: Sesehdonciocenns 9.50 


Do, spot del. ...... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., Ib. cont....... 1.16- 1.25 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40%, lb. cont., 

on analysis .......... 
Ferrotitanium, 

c.l., prod. plant, 

frt. allow., net ton 
Spot, 1 ton., frt., 

EI 

Do, under 1 ton 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. l. 17- 

19%, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis; 18%, 

$2 unitage 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. L, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $2.75 

EITRIND sesicctenncciccasen 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand. 50-60%, Ib 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 

*Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ibd., 
except as specified. Copper, 
brass products based on 9.00c, 


2.60- 2.80 


137.50 


50.00 


65.00 


Conn., copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 14.76 
Copper, hot rolled 17.12% 
Lead, cut, to jobbers 8.00 
Zine, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 


Tubes and Pipes 


High yellow brass.. 16.37% 
Seamless copper.... 16.62% 
Rods 
High yellow brass.. 12.25 
CPODOOR 2 ivccinatinedacsans 13.87% 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 14.50 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 14.75 


Old Metals 


Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
POW Wore is kd 4.3714-4.87% 
PEIOBO) qisvcivesckctevseens 4.00- 4.25 
oe 4.50- 5.00 
Bets SAE i 3.50- 3.75 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


POR ORME sokachecatace 6.25- 6.37% 
*Chicago No. 1 ....... 5.50- 5.75 
es ree 5.00- 5.50 
he | aero See 5.25 
Composition Brass Borings 
NOW Wore ok 4.1214-4.371% 


Light Copper 


RON EE Aan cevtspcanes 5.25- 5.50 
PR RMCMM cosas dacceatves. 4.25- 4.50 
RPO V EIB eo sccccscccoccces 4.50- 5.00 
e.. SRI csicchcastas:.. 4.25 


Light Brass 
*Chicago 
CJOVGIOHG « «0 6.56:53.cc53 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 

St. Louis 





INOW SOT Siiccsa ca: 2.25- 2.50 
CRO VOIANG ..cccicesccccccccs 2.25- 2.50 
RR MOIIO  « sasssnccsecictebices 2.00- 2.25 
es: COA Sse 2.25- 2.50 
Aluminum 
Clips, soft, Cleve.... = 50-12.50 
Borings, Cleve.......... 5.00- 5.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleve.. 7. O- 7.75 
Mixed, cast, St. L... 7.00- 7.50 


Secondary Metals o 


*Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8. 
Remelt Al., No. 12.. 12.00-12. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 








Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL o ANGLE BARS—STEEL oO Festerm PB... ccceccrsese 5.00- 5.50 Chi.. rolled steel 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham ............. 8.00- 9.00 RUINED ccckdgessdeccavecaes 9.00- 9.50 New York, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 Cincinnati, iron ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 5.00- eee PR. PR cactsescccas 9.00- 9.60 Pitteburgh)  ..-cic..0000 7.50- 8.00 E. Pa., iron 10.25-11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 9.25-10.00 ‘ : E. Pa., steel ............ 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2.......... 8.00- 8.00 Low PHOSPHORUS O QO CAST IRON BORINGS QO . Pittsburgh, iron .... 10.50-11.00 
CSO oes cactesvensskanats 8.00- 8.50 Buffalo, billets and - _. Birming., plain 3.50- 4.50 Pittsburgh, steel...... 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops .......... 11.50-12.50 Boston, ‘chemical... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis, iron 7.00- 7.5¢ 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland bil. and Boston. dealers ..... 3.25- 3.50 St. Louis, steel 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, No. 1.......... 7.00- 7.50 bloom crops ........ 12.50-13.50 Buftale TT ee gor ore 5 Sin peaeas Nit ry eae 
Detroit. No. 2 ...... 6.25- 6.75 Eastern Pa. crops.. 14.00-14.50 ¢Chicacg oh ake ee “AST SCRAP 
Eastern Pa. ............ 9.00 Pittsburgh billet pont dealers. ry 4 a . arent amar OW iO 
Eastern Pa., No. 2..  7.50- 8.00 bloom crops .......... iss ~......  22~C~C~C~*”*~«<C a PR sirmingham . ee oe 
Federal, Ill. .......... 7.25- 7.75 Pittsburgh, sheet Cleveland .......-..sssvs 7.00- 7.50 Boston, No. 2... 5.00- 5.50 
Granite City, Ill 7T.50- 8.00 OGL CLO siisicsseessse 13.50-14.00 Detroit aot ger axeen hes - .6.00- 6.00 Boston, Tex. con.... 10.25-10.50 
N ‘Y ae id a y 750 E. Pa., chemical...... 12.00-15.00 Lsuffalo, cupola . 9.50-10.00 
N. Y.. deal. No. 2... (2) FROGS, SWITCHES See aes eee. =| Se. SG, ‘tosh. 10.00-10.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1... 11.25-11,75 ChICAZO eee 8.50- 9.909 Pittsburgh... (.00- 8.00 Chicago, agri. net 7.00- 7.50 
St. L No. 1 del . 8.00- ee. OIC. EAMG ensienngenaiesan. 9.00- 9.50 St. LOUIS «0... 4.00- 4.50 Chi., — net 7.75- 8.25 
Be a steen. nee p tew's “irs : Chi., railroad net . 7.25- 7.75 
Wares, NGO. L...c0055:. 11,50-12.00 seovVELING eTrex. PIPE AND FLUES 9 O  Cineci., mach. cup..... 8.00- 8.50 
CHICAZO ceceeccccseseceseees 8.00- 8.50 Cincinnati, dealers... 4.00- 4.50 Cleveland, cupola... 8.50- 9.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS a GS TG 6 acess cies TA S> (7-25 Detroit, net. ......... 7.00 7.50 
Buffalo, dealers ...... 8.00- 8.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS 0 Eastern Pa., cupola 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, factory...... 7.00- 7.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT eee ee 5.00- 5.50 N. Y., cup. deal..... 6.00- 6.5¢ 
0- 1.00 oO <ee ) 
STIG © i vcdecsivccesse 8.25- 8.75 Birmingham see 7.00- 8.00 Chicago, net 6.00- 6.50 N. b del. local 
BOEING Sr culianncatspacsieves 7.00- 7.50 Boston, dealers ........ 9.00- 2.50 Cincinnati ............. . 4.75- 5.25 foundries .............. 9.00- 9.50 
E. Pa., new mat........ 8.50- 9.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 7.00- 8.00 Eastern Pa. 7.50- 8.00 Pittsburgh, cupola.. 11.25-11.75 
So ot bed «nr 11.00-11.50 Buffalo, No. 2 oo... 9.50-10.00 New York, dealers 4.25- 4.50 San Francisco, del... 13.50-14.00 
RE Seine ee 11.00-11.50 Chicago, No. 1, net 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis ................  5.50- 6.00 SIR GIO “Lictscdeciscviocisonce “eee Gone 
Chicaso,: No. 2 .:.....: 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis, No. 1...... 8.00- 8.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 9 Oo Cincinnati, No. 2... 8.00- 8.50 FORGE FLASHINGS ( gO St. L., No.1 mach... 8.50- 9.00 
IN Bi nmsegesioe 5.50- 6.00 Eastern Pa. ........... 9.59 Boston, dealers .... 3.75- 4.00 ve « 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 5.50- 6.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal..... 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo... ccc 8.00- 8.50 2 nee O O 
Cleveland ..........::000 6.05. 6.75 Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 11.25-11.75 Cleve., over 10-in..... 8.50- 9.00 Boston, del. .............. 5.00- 5.50 
PAGeouren: .............<. 10.00-10.50 St. Louis, No. 1...... 680-650 DGtrOit  ......:0cisnc 5.50- 6.00 Buffalo, break .. 7.00- 7.50 
ig eae 5.00- 5.50 St. Louis, No. 2... 7.25- 7.75 Cleveland, break... 6.75- 7.00 
“iy satniienaiities FORGE SCRAP | oO Detroit, break . 5.00- 5.50 
1” . S N PIPE O Boston, dealers ...... 3.75- 4.00 Detroit, auto net... 7.50- 8.00 
ee eee LOOSE ane Boston ga Vedueisdankoieare 4.00- 4.50 Chicago, heavy 9.50-10.00 Eastern Pa. 9.00-10.00 
CHICAGO ....eseeceeseeeeeeees 4.00- 4.50 Eastern Pa._............ 9.50 Kastern Pa 10.00-10.50 N- Y¥., No. 1, deal..... 6.50- 7.00 
Sora ga Scoabinaetshees ao ei New York, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Seen tonee ‘ ; N. Y., break. deal. 5.50- 6.00 
PORE UE. <i dcbisccunevecvcdossces 5.00- 5. z aa Pittsburg] 25- 75 
ics RUMEN 3 Boe cnabacintinsee 4.50- 5.00 BUSHELING oO oO ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 0 indie 
> r 2 Chicago, net . . 6.50- 7.00 
Buffalo, No. 1.......... 8.00- 8.50 ¢ mee or q's, MALLEABLE Oo 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT O Chicago, No. 1 ........ 7.00 7.50 Ste LOUIS wn 9.00- 9.50 Boston, consum.. 12,00-12.25 
Birmingham. ............ 10.00-11.00 Cinei., No. 1 deal...... 5.75- 6.25 ee BGERRIO. §..<.0-<5--. . 10.00-11.00 
Boston, dealers ........ 5.00- 5.25 Cincinnati, No. 2...... s60- 309 SS: TURES OCC FChteago, R. RR. .. 8.50- 9.00 
Cee 12.00-12.50 Cleveland, No. 2... 7.00- 7.25 Boston, dealers........ 3.50- 3.75 Cinci., agri. del....... 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) ........ 10.00-10.50 Detroit, No. 1 new.. 6.25- 6.75 oe onseovess sree 150- 8.09 Cinci., R. R. del..... 8.50- 9.00 
Chicago (2 ft.)........ 10.50-11.00 St. Louis, No. 1........ 4.50- 5.00 po elec. fur... —_— 4.00 Cleveland, rail ........ 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 11.00-11.50 Valleys, new No. 1.. 10.50-11.00 Sate og cee wae ne Detroit, auto ............. 6.50- 7.00 
NOON oiksc cs chaesessacseses 8.50- 9.00 ee ens Sree ee oe RA Eee ee 8.50- 9.00 
Pitts., (open-hearth, MACHINE TURNINGS p «Ct. Louis . - 5.00- 5.29 Eastern Pa., R. R.... 12.50-13.00 
3 ft. and less).... 13.50-14.00 Birmingham ............ 3.50- 4.50 . , 
te TOONS: sick... sities 10.50-11.00 Boston, dealers ...... 2.00 — ema 2 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Buffalo 6.25- 6.50 Birmingham .......... 9.00-10.50 . le 4LING 0 
STOVE PLATE o O Chiwe ......... 5.00- 550 Boston, ship. point.. 8.00- 8.50 5 feet and over 
Birmingham. ............ 7.50- 8.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.50- 5.00 ares NO gees re pape tery 7 <seiressegywe area 
Boston, dealers ........ 4.50- 4.75 Cleveland ............. Si ese OS cee ee ere ere ae 
as 8.50- 9.00 Detroit ...........ccccssseees main: ae mociriaronnn HOO» S08 
Chicago, net. .......... 6.00- 6.50 Eastern Pa. occ. 5.00- 5.50 > Louis . core 11.25-11.75 sean 20.90-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers.. 2.50- 3.00 astern Pa. ... vows 12.50 
Detroit, net oc... 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh oo... [a ee RU eee, Cae. 8 Te 
pasvern Pa. ..:........... 1.80= See St. LGU: <.si.c.sccscescees 4.00- 4.50 Boston, ship. point.. 8.25- 8.50 St. Louis 7.99-20,00 
N. Y., deal., fdry.... 5.00- 5.50 Valleys woes 7.00- 7.50 Pastern Pa. ............ 14.00 
Se eee 6.50- 7.90 New York, dealers... 9.50-10.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES oO 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS q St. LOS ..... veeeee 9.00- 9.50 Chicago (cut) sbesonacde. bO-16:00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS o For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS 4 sigs rere ae ee Stee, EY 
|. RARER aie weer ne 11.50-12.00 Boston, dealers ...... 2.00 Birmingham, iron 7.00- 8.00 LO IN J 
ec ence . ‘ _ al gham, 7.00- 8. .OW PHOS. PUNCHINGS oO 
Chicago, springs..... TO00*30:00 © ERATE OIO | ccccsisiccicicccsnccce 6.25- 6.50 Boston, iron deal 6.00- 6.50 Buftal P= 
Eastern aes 13.00-13.50 Cincinnati, dealers... 4.50- 5.00 Buffalo, iron 8.00- 9.00 Chi a = ee ee ee me ry: 
Pittsburgh oo... 12.50-14.00 Cleveland .......... 7.00- 7.50 uffalo’ alg Ary Nee cerca ‘ edeaudedinnveney ea 
St. Louis 9 75- 95, e : z SURAIO, SLCC! .......... -)0-11.0 “astern | A a aece 2.50-13.50 
ae ee Pig SD it) | 1 ere 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, iron .......... 9.00- 9.50 Pittsburgh. ................ 13.50-14.00 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
———Copper———— Straits Tin Lead i 
: ~ . sé Alumi- 
Electro., Lake,del. Casting New York Lead Eas i i 
. Ke, ‘ : si “ast Zine num Antimony Ingot 
del.Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures in Be. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N Y. Nickel 
DEIN. AS. Seaseecivhientecsnuteans 8.25 8.37% 8.00 53.37% 53.90 4.30 115 450 Pt non cod ug alps 
fab ieee eee ia peae a 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.35 52.85 4.30 4.15 4.50 Me ngs * of pteighb 
a Bs Nakshuetasasesacevecies< 8.25 8.37% 8.00 53.30 53.90) 4.30 4 15 450 aon au 35.00 
Ne OU 8.00 8.37% 7.75 63.25 5375 415 1B a Po ap “¢-e 
Nov. 30—Holiday r, ; pets ote re 4.15 4.50 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
Dec. Du cabacswetsapecsucor ans 8.00 8.37% 440 53.37% 54.12% 4.05 3.95 4.50 *22.90 7.25 35.00 


*Nominal anotation. Market range 19.90c to 22.90c 
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STEEL BARS Boston. ........ 2.75¢-3.25¢ 
Baltimore® .... 2.60c Buffalo .......... 1.95¢ 
Bostontt 2 90 Chattanooga.. 3.05¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95¢ Chicago ......1.95¢-2.10¢ 
Chattanooga 3.05¢ Cincinnati ..... 3.10c 
Chicago ......... 2.90¢ Cleveland 2.22%%¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.10¢ Houston .......... 3.00c 
Cleveland 2.90c Los Ang. cl... 3.00c 
Detroit .......... 2.98%: New Orleans  3.00c 
Houston ........ 2.40¢ New York ..... 3.17¢ 
Los ANGg. ...... 3.30 MRS 2.62%c 
New Orleans 3.00c Pittsburgh .... 3.00 
New Yorkt(d) 8.17 S. Fran. f.o.b. 3.15¢c 
Philadel phia* 2.754 Seattle .......... 3.50¢ 
Seattle .......... 3.40¢ ae | ae 3.29¢ 
St. Louis ....... 8.14¢ eee 3.25c 
St. Paul 3.00« SOE: cars 2.30c-2.60c 
ME. Scisintiesees 3.25¢ 
{RON BARS oO 
Portland ...... 3.40c SHAPES oO 
San Fran. ... 3.55 Baltimore® ... 2.60c 
Baltimore ..2.35c-3.00c Boston#?+ ...... 8.07¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ BUFBAlS «6.000058 3.20c 
Baltimore® ... 2.60c Chattanooga.. 3.30c 
Chattanooga 3.05¢ Chicago .......... 3.10c 
Chicago .......... 2.75« Cincinnati ..... 3.30c 
Cincinnati .... 3.10¢ Cleveland ...... 3.21¢c 
Detroit ......... 2.98 Yee Detroit ............ 3.30¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ Houston .......... 2.65¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Los Ang,. ...... 3.30¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.14¢ New Orleans 3.50¢ 
TIN © os coccca., 3.25¢ New York(d) 3.27¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢c 
REiNFORC. BARS a) Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ 


Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Portland 
San Fran. 


feeeeerese 


PLATES 
Baltimore’ ... 


Boston77 
Buffalo 


Chattanooga.. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland, 


in. and 


_ thicker 


Det., 
Houston 
Los Angeles .. 
New Orleans 
New York (d) 


Philadelphia* 


Phila. floor.... 


Pittsburgh .... 


Portland 
San Fran. 
Seattle 


St. 


St. 


Louis 
Paul 


Tulsa 


3.40c 
3.55¢ 
3.40¢ 
3.34¢ 
3.25¢ 
3.50c 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Export Prices f. o. b. 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Nov. 


29 
Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


British Continental 
gross tons Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
U. K. ports Gold parity, ; 8665 

PIG IRON sd sd £s3d 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $15.12 2 18 6 $8.88 1 166 
Basie bessemer............ 13.9 2140 7.30 1100 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 | l 00 A 

SEMIFINISHED 
STEE 

Billets... eee Oh 5 100 SLi. 44 2 72 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage rap it Sey a Te 21,90 4100 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails............ $40.07 7150 $26.77 5 100 
Merchant bars............ 1.56¢ 6150 6% 3 26 
Structural shapes......... 1. 70c 7 ¢ 63 2176 
Plates, tT in. or 5 mm. 1.85c 8 00 89 410 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 

0.5 mm.. ' ite 9 38 1.27 5 150 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 2.60c 11 50 1.60¢ to 1.76 7 50to8 O00 
Bands and strips. 1.79c 7 15 0 83 3150 
Plain wire, base. 2.14¢c 9 50 1. 18¢ S We 
Galvanized wire, base.. 2.54c 11 00 l Sc to 1.40 6 56 to 6 / 6 
Wire nails, base. . 2.77¢ 12 00 .27¢ 5 150 
Tin plate box 108 ibs.. Oo Ne Fee po RI RRS Ee eis kd WR 

British ferromanganese “$82 delivered Atlantic seaboard, a uty-paid. German ferromanganese 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b 


Domestic 


Fdy. pig iron, Si 


Basic bessemer pig iron... . 
Pig 


Furnace coke. ... 
Billets . : 
Steadard rails. . 


Merchant bars............ 


Structural sha apes, 


eee t\-in. or 5 mm. 


Sheets, black.. oa 

Sheets, Salv., " corr., 
or 0.5 mm. 

Plain wire..... 


Bands and strips. ses = i <A 
t British sidpselame. 
British quetations are for basic open-heart 
Middlesbreugh. 


*RBasic. 


a del. 


50 


Prices 


25 


. vy a 


at Works or Furnace 
French 
£sd Francs 
$16.16 3 2 6(a) $13.20 215 
16.80 3) 6 § Ofa)* 11.36 185 
3.88 O15 0 FS 120 
28.44 5100 24.87 405 
1.9lc 8 50 1. 96¢ 700 
165 7 26 1.57 560 
2.u2e 8 150 1, 54¢ 550 
1.9%6c 8 100 1.90c 680 
2.37¢ 10 5 O§ 2.38c 850t 
2.95¢ 12 15 0 4.06c 1,450 
2.14¢c 9 50 3.16c 1,130 
2.43c 10 10 0 1.82c 650 


Continental, bridge: plates. 
steel. 


b Since January. 


§2 


2: 
Bea 
4 


ga. 


Last Reported 


Belgian Reich 
Francs Marks 
305 $23.66 63 
290 26.10 69.50 

110 7.23 19.25 
440 36.24 96.50 
1,100(b) 2.24¢ 132 
535 1.87c 110 
535 1.83c 107.50 
675 2.16c 127 
7504 2.45c 144t 
1,500 6.29¢ 370 
1,100 3.0lc 177 
675 2.16¢ 127 


to 3 mm. 


basic price. 


tl 
continental usually fer basic-bessemer steel! 


NO. 10 BLUE 0 
Baltimore* 2.75¢c 
Boston77 ...... 2.90¢c 
Buffalo :..i:..... 3.10¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.50¢ 
Chichso 2.50... 2.95¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.10¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.01¢ 
Det., 8-10 ga. 3.03440 
Houston ........ 3.35¢ 
Los: AN®......:.: 3.45¢ 
New Orleans 3.50c 
New York .. 3.17c 
Portland ....... 3.65¢c 
Philadelphia* 2.95¢ 
3 Eee 2.85c 
San Fran. ..... 3.75¢ 
Seattle .......... 3.65¢ 
St. Louis ....8.19c-3.36c 
St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ 
POE Sci casenccatcs 3.70c 
NO. 24 BLACK oO 
a 3.50¢ 
Boston}fT_ ...... 3.75¢ 
Butaio .«.......:.:. 3.25¢ 
Chattanooga.. 4.00c 
Chicago  ........ 3.70¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.85¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.76¢ 
Detroit <...0.0. 3.78 tee 
Los Ang. 4.05c 
New York ..... $.65c 
Philadelphia*; 3.40c 
3 Serer 3.35¢ 
Portland ...... 4.25c 
San Fran. ... 4.25c 
Seattle .......... 4.25¢c 
St. Louis ...... 3.94¢ 
St: TR icin 3.695c 
i eee ee 4.75¢ 
NO. 24GAL. SHEETS [ 
BRE eS  caccesssees 3.75¢ 
SSUNEEEO ~he..c0sc:- 4.00c 

TOT © ec sccicsce 4.60¢ 
Chattanooga.. 4.25¢ 
Chicago ......4.20c-4.30c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.45¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.36c 
Detrolt . ....:..:.. 4.45¢ 
Houston ........ 3.57¢ 
Los Ang. 4.65c 
New Orleans 4.35c 
New York .... 4.25¢ 
Pitts.** . .... 3.95c-4.20c 
Portland ........ 4.85c¢ 
San Fran. .... 4.85¢c 
Seattle . .....0.. 4.85c 
St. Louis ...... 4.54c 
Bt. Paul 2... 4.19¢ 
EMI srcdavebnaonte 5.10¢ 
Philadelphia*+  ,4.00c 
BANDS oO 
Baltimore 2.90c 
Bostonff ........ 3.15c 
as || 3.30c 
Chattanooga.. 3.25¢ 
Chicago ......... 3.26c 
Cincinnati . 3.35c 
Cleveland ...... 3.26¢ 
Det. 3/16-in. 

& lighter .. 3.28 46c 
Houston .......... 2.85¢ 
oS ae 3.80c 
New Orleans 2.20e 
New York(d) 3.42c 
Philadelphia... 3.05¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.10c 
Portland ...... 8.90c 
San Fran. .... 3.15¢ 
Seattle _.......... 3.90c 
oy, Sere 3.20c 
TE tia coise 3.45c 
OUR AVES sscecces 3.44¢ 


HOOPS 0 
Baltimore ..... 2.80c 
Boston .......:.... 4.15¢ 
Buffalo ............ 3.55¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.20¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.35¢ 
Det. No. 14 

& lighter .. 3.2816c 


New York .... 3.42¢c 
Philadelphia... 3.30¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.75¢c 
SIOATES | ccciascces 5.40c 
jap || ee 3.75¢ 


COLD FIN. STEEL 0 


Baltimore (c) 3.33c 
Boston ........ 3.83c-4.33¢c 
Bumtalo: «...00.:. 3.25c 
Chattanooga* 3.90¢ 
Chicago ......... 3.35c 
Cincinnati 3.55c 
Cleveland ...... $.25¢c 
DOtrOlt scisieess. 3.40c 
Los Ang. 5.85c 
New Orleans .. 4.25c 
New York .... 3.79¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.58c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.20c 
Portland (f).. 4.75¢ 
San Fran. (d) 5.85c 
Seattle (f)..... 4.75c 
A | ee 3.20e€ 
St. Louis ......... 3.44¢ 
ETL. sbytscesbsiacs 4.65c¢ 


COLD ROLL. STRIP (0 
Boston 0.100 
Ib 


in., 500 

BONS hikcasieteeks 5.20¢c 
BuIele ..;..01.., 5.25¢ 
Chicago (b) .. 5.65¢ 
Cincinnati 5.80c 
Cleve. (b) 5.55¢ 
DOLIIG wskiescesess 5.40c 
Philadelphia 4.55¢c 
New York ...... 4.55¢ 
Bt. Leute ..;...: 5.74¢ 


(a) Rounds, hex. only 

(b) Net base straight- 
ening, cutting boxing 
1 ton or more. 

(c) Plus mill, size 
and quantity extras. 

(d) Minus quant. diff 

(e) New mill classif 

(f) Rounds only. 


tDomestic bars. 

*Plus quan. extras. 

**Under 25 bundles. 

*750 er more bundles 

New extras apply. 

*tBase 40,000 Ibs., ex- 
tras on less. 


Prices Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chattaneoga, New York 
Boston, St. Louis on 
heavier lines are sub- 
ject to new quantity 
differentials: 


at 


399 pounds and less 
up 8@ cents; 400 to 
9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
600 to 19,999 pounds, 
15 cents under; 20,000 
to 39,999 pounds, 25 
cents under; 40,000 
pounds ard over, 35 
eents under base. 
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— Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 46 


Pittsburgh—Merchant steel. bar 
mills still have, in some cases, fairly 


good balances of unshipped fourih 
quarter business, largely at 1.60c, 


base Pittsburgh booked before the 
advance to 1.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
fourth quarter. Producers believe 
holders of 1.60¢ contracts will clean 
up their commitments to the last 
pound through December. 

Inquiries are largely for forged 
tools, crowbars and other equipment 
to be manufactured from forging 
bars. 

Alloy bars continue to be based ou 
2.45e, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Canton, O., or Massillon, O. At Beth- 
lehem, Pa., the alloy bar base is 
2.55e. Cold-drawn alloy bars maintain 
their usual 50-cent differential over 
the above bases. 

Cleveland—Steel bar shipments 
continue to improve, but new orders 
are searce. <A few carloads were 
placed during the week for railroads 
and automobile equipment manufac- 
turers also purchased some material. 
Merchant steel bars are firm at 1.80c, 
base, Cleveland. Cold-finished steel 
bars have been advanced $3 a ton to 
2.15¢, base, Cleveland. 

Chicago—Soft steel bar demand is 
slightly heavier, from more diversi- 
fied consumers. While automotive 
orders are only steady, prospects are 
favorable for improvement during 
December. Farm implement manu- 
facturers are taking larger lots, aided 
by an upturn in export sales of ma- 
chinery. First-quarter books are 
opened at unchanged prices of 1.80c, 
Chicago, for soft stel bars, 1.70c for 
rail steel and 1.60c¢ for bar iron, 

New York—While commercial steel 
bar prices are being extended for first 
quarter, shipments are showing some 
improvement, consumers covering 
against contracts placed at $3 under 
current quotations. On cold-finished 
bars advances of $3 a ton are now 
being filed, Jan. 1. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 46 


Tanks for breweries and distiller- 
ies, barge and ship work furnish 
most tonnage in a relatively quiet 
market for steel plates. Railroad 
needs for repair work are not press- 
ing. 

Eastern Pennsylvania plate market 
is somewhat enlivened by imminent 
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distribution of plates for 500 automo- 
bile box cars for the Pennsylvania 
and about 900 tons by Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington, Del., for three light- 
house tenders. 

Platemakers in that section also 
are expected to participate in the 
distribution of several thousand tons 
for navy construction at Philadel- 
phia, New York and Charleston, S. C., 
on which bids were opened Dec, 1. 
Of nine coast guard cutters on which 
bids were opened recently National 
Shipbuilding Co., Portsmouth, Va., 
appears low on a bid for six. Each is 
expected to require 250 to 300 tons 
of plates. 

Shipyards in the New York area 
have resumed operations after being 
held idle by labor troubles and this 
is causing better demand for plates. 
Barge contracts have subsided in the 
Pittsburgh district but eight barges, 
involving 700 tons of plates, are to be 
placed this week at Chicago. No 
pipe line needs are current. Bids 
on two oil tanks for the navy at 
Melville, R. I., 450 tons, have been 
rejected. 

Carnegie Steel Co. has started op- 
erations in its armor plate depart- 
ment at Homestead, Pa., on tonnage 
for government cruisers. As a re- 
sult of PWA activities manufacturers 
of shovels are operating close to ca- 
pacity and demand for shovel plate 
is correspondingly increased. 

Prices are firm at 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, 1.75c, Chicago, and 1.80ce, 
Coatesville, Pa. Consumers covered 
for fourth quarter at $2 a ton below 
first-quarter prices are specifying 
well. 


Contracts Placed 


750 tons, eight drum gates for Boulder 
dam, Boulder City, Nev., to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

550 tons, unnamed brewery interests, 
St. Louis, to St. Louis Structural 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 

350 tons, tanks, Food City Brewing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., to Graver Tank 
& Mfg. Corp., East Chicago, Ind. 

225 tons, Panama, to Bethlehem Steel 
Export Co., Bethlehem, Pa.;_ bids 
Nov. 3. 

200 tons, storage tanks and fermenters 
Kentucky Brewing Co., Louisville, 
Ky., to Littleford Bros., Cincinnati. 

195 tons, 50,000 cubic foot gas holder, 
Durham, N. C., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

180 tons, welded steel pipe, Midwest 
Piping & Supply Co., Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Western Metal Mfg. Co., 
Houston, Texas. 

180 tons, tanks, Hoerber Brewing Co., 
Chicago, to Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

150 tons, tanks, King Cole Brewing Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., to Grank Tank 
& Mfg. Corp., East Chicago, Ind. 

140 tons, 22 tanks, Meyer & Cool, Battle 
Creek, Mich., to Pfaudler Co., Roches- 
ter, HX. 

Unstated tonnage, 2500 steel riser plates 
for Norfolk & Western, to Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon steel 
water tank on 100-foot tower, Ocean 
Beach, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


150 tons, two fuel oil tanks, naval depot, 
Melville, R. I.; bids rejected as in 
excess of funds available. 

200 tons, plates and shapes, 400,000-gal 
lon elevated water tank for Galion, 
O.; bids Dec. 9. 

150 tons, standpipe, state prison, Wood- 

burne, N. Y.; Erickson Engineering 

Corp., New York, low 

Instated tonnage, 200,000-gallon stand- 

pipe, Latham water district, Colonie, 
N. Y.; readvertised bids in. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 46 


Pittsburgh—Sheet prices were filed 
at unchanged levels for first quarter. 
This decision is said to have worked 
to a disadvantage for the smaller 
nonintegrated mills whose semifin- 
ished steel and other costs have risen. 
The sheet schedule is 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, on black; 2.85¢e for galva- 
nized; and 1.75c for light plates. 
Cold-rolled prices likewise continue 
at 2.30e and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
10 and 20 gage, respectively. Sheet 
buying is slow, due to larger stocks 


at several important consumers’ 
plants. 
Chicago—Sheet demand is slighily 


more active in this district with mill 
operations averaging around 50 per 
cent. Automotive orders are increas- 
ing slowly but business from this 
industry still is well below the vol- 
ume anticipated for the ensuing sev- 
eral months. Orders from farm im- 
plement manufacturers also are mod- 
erately heavier, while some miscel- 
laneous consumers are issuing larger 
specifications in completing  ship- 
ments against fourth quarter prices 
First quarter books are being opened 
at prices unchanged from recent lev- 
els, with hot-rolled annealed sheets 
continuing 2.35¢c, base, and galva- 
nized 2.95e. 

New York—wWhile changes at this 
time in flat rolled products appear to 
be confined to tinplate, long ternes, 
terne plate and tin mill black, it is 
considered likely in some quarters 
that an advance in sheets will be 
named later in the year. Bids were 
opened in Trenton, N. J., Nov. 29 on 
approximately 900 tons of automo- 
bile license plates for 1935. Due to 
code restrictions, bidders were not 
able to quote deliveries over the en- 
tire year of 1934, as requested. New 
York state is expected in the market 
for its requirements shortly. In some 


years it has purchased 1800 tons. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has been 
51 
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awarded 160 tons of hot rolled sheets 
for the navy for delivery at Norfolk, 
Va., at $11,254.50. 

Cleveland—Sheet producers now 
are entering contracts for first quar- 
ter at unchanged prices, except for 
a rise of $3 a ton in tin mill black, 
Pittsburgh. As many 
consumers will cover their require- 
ments for three months, mill inter- 
ects expect new business this month 
will be considerably larger than in 
Some makers also antici- 
pate heavier shipments this month 
in completing fourth quarter con- 
tracts. The automotive industry is 
increasing its releases, though new 
buying from this source is light. Con- 
tracting by automobile manufactur- 
ers for first quarter is expected to 
develop about the middle of Decem- 
ber. 

Philadelphia—Although sheet sell- 
ers contemplate extending prices for 
first quarter the possibility of an ad- 
vance late in December may increase 
specifications. The market is quiet. 

Cincinnati—Demand for sheets in 
this district failed to improve during 
the past week, with the holiday add- 
ing to the dullness. An early pick- 
up is anticipated. 

St. louis——-Demand for sheets con- 


to 2.65c, base, 


November. 


tinues quiet. Automotive require- 
ments have dwindled to small pro- 
portions, and there has also been a 
recession in purchasing by the re- 
frigeration, radio and brewing in- 
terests. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A little im- 
provement in sheet production is 
noted here. Inquiries are more num- 
erous. 


Railroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 47 


Allocation of about 159,000 tons of 
steel rails, track fastenings and other 
steel requirements for the Pennsyl- 
vania is expected immediately. Fig- 
ures of bidders have been under 
scrutiny of Railroad Co-ordinator 
Eastman at Washington. 

Chicago & North Western railroad 
is seeking approval of the interstate 
commerce commission for a loan it 
has received from the public works 
administration to purchase 65,000 
tons of rails and 18,000 tons of fast- 
enings. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
divided 25,000 gross tons of steel 
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rails among Illinois and Inland 
Steel companies and Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and will place 8000 tons of 
fastenings within a few days. Al- 
though there has been considerable 
delay in completing negotiations for 
loans, several other orders are looked 
for shortly. 

Missouri Pacific has been author- 
ized by federal court at St. Louis to 
buy 25,000 tons of rails and neces- 
sary fastenings, to be paid for from 
earnings under trustee. Total cost 
will be $1,725,120. Trustee also is 
authorized to install automobile load- 
ing devices in 2/444 box cars at cost 
of about $105,650. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad 
will buy 4500 tons of rails and fasten- 
ings soon. Charles M. Thomson, 
trustee, has asked the interstate com- 
merce commission for permission to 
issue a trustee’s certificate for $251,- 
300 for the purchase. The money 
would be borrowed from PWA at 4 
per cent interest, the certificate to be 
dated December 1. 

Prices on track fastenings have 
been extended into first quarter with 
no change. Railroad spikes are quoted 
at 2.40¢ base, tie plates, 1.90c, and 
angle bars, 2.55¢e. The only change 
recently in fastenings has been in 
track bolts. 

Erie railroad has issued an inquiry 
for an indefinite tonnage of track 
fastenings estimated at 10,000 to 
15,000 tons, for delivery from March 
to September, but the amendment to 
the steel code permits sellers to cov- 
er railroad requirements only for six 
months. Wheeling & Lake Erie also 
is expected in the market shortly 
for track fastenings. 

Apart from 33 cars for the navy 
and 20 small flat cars for United 
Fruit Co., for export, freight car de- 
mand continues quiet. 


Car Orders Placed 


Navy, 33 cars, to Hafner-Thrall Car 
Co., Chicago; includes eighteen 50-ton 
flat cars, two 7-ton flat cars, seven 
50-ton box cars, four 50-ton gondolas 
and two 50-ton hopper cars. 

United Fruit Co., twenty 20-ton flat 
cars, to the Pullman-Standard Export 
Corp., Chicago. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 13,500 
tons to Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; 
6500 tons to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; 5000 tons to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver; 8000 tons fasten- 
ings to be placed soon. 

Northern Pacific, 6500 tons, to Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Missouri Pacific, 25,000 tons; trustee 
authorized by court to make expendi- 
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ture from earnings. 

Chicago & North Western, 65,000 tons 
rails, 18,000 tons fastenings; PWA 
loan of $3,500,000 approved. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 4500 tons 
rails and fastenings; PWA loan of 
$251,300 approved. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh — Strip steel specifica- 
tions began to improve last week 
and because unchanged first-quarter 
prices had been announced the week 
previously this was looked upon as 
actuated by normal needs, not spec- 
ulation. Producers will continue to 
quote 1.75c, base Pittsburgh, on hot- 
rolled strip until March 31, 1934; 
likewise, they will name 2.40¢c on 
cold-rolled strip for the same dura- 
tion. 

Chicago — Although unaided by 
material increase in automotive de- 
mand, strip business shows a slight 
upturn. This is attributed partly to 
restriction in buying over previous 
weeks by miscellaneous consumers 
and necessity for completing ship- 
ments against fourth quarter con- 
tracts during the remainder of the 
year. First-quarter books are open 
at unchanged prices of 1.85¢c, Chi- 
cago, for hot-rolled strip and 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 

Boston—Cold-rolled strip buying 
has improved slightly at 2.60c, 
Worcester, Mass. At least one dis- 
trict mill is still pushed to make de- 
liveries. Advance covering has 
been light. 

Cleveland—Orders and _ specifica- 
tions are light, but shipment on con- 
tracts continue fairly heavy. The 
automotive industry is beginning to 
release material for December ship- 
ment. Miscellaneous consumers are 
not active. Prices have been reaf- 
firmed for first quarter at 2.40c, base. 
Cleveland for cold-rolled, and 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 46 


All new business in tin plate 
primes since Dec. 1 has been based 
on $5.25 per base box, Pittsburgh. 

Prices on long ternes likewise in- 
corporate their recent advance and 
now are 3.25c, Pittsburgh. Terne plate 
in 200 pound boxes, 8-pound coating, 
noncopper, for the manufacturing 
trade has been advanced $1.10 to $9.50, 
Pittsburgh, effective Dec. 4. Tin mill 
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black sheets will be advanced $3 a 
ton to 2.65c, Pittsburgh, effective 
Dec. 8. 

One important valley tin mill re- 
cently declared itself out of the mar- 
ket for the remainder of the year, 
having sufficient orders on hand to 
insure capacity operations for at least 
all of December. 

Due to the existence, it is said, of 
certain long term contracts which ap- 
plied prior to the inauguration of the 
steel code, shipments of tin plate to 


the manufacturing trade will continue 
on a six months basis for next year, 
according to present indications 


Where machinability is not the first 
consideration, chromium often may be 
added to a molybdenum east iron with 
useful increases in general physical 
properties. The effect of the molyb- 
denum in dispersing the chromium 
carbides is most valuable in avoiding 
embrittlement and machining difficul- 
ties. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 46 


Featuring the market for struc 
tural shapes, which is firm at 1.70¢c, 


base, Pittsburgh, are awards of 12,- 
000 tons for the Triboro bridge, and 
8000 tons for the west side elevated 
highway, both in New York. 
Interest is keen in 14,000 tons for 
the New York Central railroad cross 


ing elimination at Syracuse, N. Y.., 
and 4000 tons for a roller crest 
dam for Montgomery’s island near 


Pittsburgh, to be closed shortly. 
Bids on three Mississippi river 
locks requiring more than _ 13,000 
tons of structural shapes and piling 
will be opened during the next three 
weeks, while steel awards have yet to 
be made for locks at Genoa, Wis., 
and Quiney, Ill., requiring 7000 tons. 
Private inquiry at Chicago is con- 
fined to bridge work for the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad, including 1050 
tons for beam spans at St. Louis. 
Steel sheet piling also is active for 
Ohio and Mississippi river work. 
West Virginia is likely to be in 
the market with an extensive high- 
way and bridge program having been 
granted $5,000,000 in federal loans. 


Philadelphia reports releases 
against old electrification contracts 
placed by the Pennsylvania railroad 
may stimulate specifications before 
Jan. 1 on the first section of the 
high-speed line over the Delaware 
river bridge. This is the Philadel- 
phia approach. 

At Boston structural steel awards 
for the week total approximately 
1000 tons, a western Massachusetts 
shop taking the bulk, including 530 
tons for a school at Springfield, 
Mass. 


Contracts Placed 


12,000 tons, towers for Triboro bridge, 
Astoria and Ward's island, New York. 
to Taylor-Fichter Structural Steel 
Co., New York, with bulk of material 
to be fabricated by American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. 

8000 tons, west side elevated highway, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York; through Poirier, Mc- 
Lane Corp. 

3100 tons, trash racks, Boulder 
Boulder City, Nev., to Ingalls 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

1275 tons, three double hangars, Barks- 
dale field, Shreveport, La. to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala.; R. P. 
Farnsworth & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
general contractor. 

1075 tons, lock 7, La Crosse, 
Duffin Tron Works, Chicago. 

750 tons, eight drum gates, Boulder 
dam, Boulder City, Nev., to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

690 tons, plant addition, E. I. du Pont 
DeNemours & Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., 


dam, 
Iron 


Wis., to 


54 


to Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

530 tons, technical high school, Spring- 
field, Mass., to Haarmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

150 tons, state bridge, Caledonia-Avon- 
Lima highways, Livingston county, 
New York, to MecClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; John Petrossi 
Co. Ine., Rochester, N. Y., general 
contractor. 

140 tons, state bridge NRS-672-C, Trin- 
ity river, Ellis-Jaufman counties, 
Texas, to Petroleum Iron Works, Co., 
Beaumont, Tex.; Austin Bridge Co., 
Dallas, general contractor. 

115 tons, 30 beam spans, Rio Vista, Ar- 
kansas, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

385 tons, bridge, 5260, Belleplaine, Minn., 

to Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis. 
375 tons, postoffice, Cambridge, Mass., 
to New England Structural Co., Ev- 
erett, Mass.; John Bowen Co., Boston. 
general contractor. 

370 tons, state bridge Sp-175-C, Brazos 
river, Parker county, Texas, to Hous- 
ton Structural Steel Co., Houston; 


Buckner Bros., Cleburne, Tex., gen- 
eral contractors. 
300 tons, bridge, Rio Vista, Ark., for 


Missouri Pacific railroad, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, dam, Owensboro, Ky., to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
state bridge, Anson county, 
North Carolina, to Carolina Steel & 
Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C.; J. S. 
Bowers, Whitevile, N. C., general con- 
tractor. Virginia Steel Co., Richmond, 
Va., awarded 50 tons of reinforcing 

steel. 

250 tons, brewery for San Francisco 
Brewing Co., San Francisco, to West- 
ern Iron Works, San Francisco. 

200 tons, bridge, Georgetown, Mass., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ Steel Co.. 
Pittsburgh. 

185 tons, building, Progress Brewing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to J. B. Klein 
Iron & Foundry Co., Oklahoma City. 

150 tons, state bridges, Telfair- Wheeler 
counties, Georgia, to American Bridge 
CO., Pittsburgh; Beckham-Lawler 
Construction Co., Perry, Ga., general 
contractor. 

140 tons, bridge Stark county, Ohio, to 
Berger Iron Works. 

140 tons, bridge, SH-8462, Campville- 
Endicott, Broome county, New York. 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. A. Spooner, Albany, general con- 
tractor. 

115 tons, sludge bed cover, sewage treat- 
ment plant, Durham, N. C., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 


290 tons, 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 2 ................ 32,145 
Week ended Nov. 25 15,077 





Week ended Noy. 18 ............ 28,092 


This week in 19382 ................ 11,448 
Weekly average, 1932 ........ 14,285 
Weekly average, 1938 .......... 14,762 
Weekly average, Nov. .......... 16,020 
Total to date, 1932 ................ 788,913 
Total to date. 1933 ............ 723,348 











110 tons, warehouse in Los Angeles, and 
heating plant at San Diego, Calif., to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Los An- 
gzeles. 

110 tons, Arcade, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Ingalls Iron Works, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; through Shapiro Bros. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, publishing 
plant, Springfield Merchants Ince., 
Springfield, Mass., to Haarmann Steel 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., and Kalman Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; Adams & Rux- 
ton Construction Co., Springfield, gen 
eral contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


13,000 tons, 
Manhattan 


midtown postoffice annex, 
(New York); supplemen- 
tal bid of George F. Driscoll Co., 
Brooklyn, Oct. 2, rejected. Contract 
to be readvertised for third time. 

6440 tons, including 4000 tons piling, 
twin lock No. 26, Alton, Ill; bids 
Dec. 19 to United States engineer, 
tock Island, Ill.; previously reported 
as 4500 tons. 

3500 tons, including 2500 tons of piling, 
lock No. 8, Genoa, Wis.; Jutton, Kelly 
Construction Co., Detroit, low on gen- 
eral contract. 


3500 tons, including 2500 tons piling, 
lock No. 9, Lynxeville, Wis.; bids 
Dec. 7, to United States engineer, St 
Paul. 

3500 tons, including 2500 tons piling, 
lock No. 5A, Winona, Minn.; bids 


Dec. 8 to United States engineer, St 
Paul. 

2700 tons, hangars at Hamilton field, 
Calif.; general contract to Robert E. 
McKee, Los Angeles. 

1991 tons, state bridge, Parkers Land- 
ing, Pa., bids of Nov. 24; John F. 
Casey Co., Pittsburgh, low on alter- 
nate bid A-1 calling for concrete floor- 
ing; Walter S. Rae, Pittsburgh, low 
on alternate bid B-1 calling for Tri- 
Lock flooring. 


1500 to 2500 tons, causeway, Mare 
Island, Calif.; bids Dec. 12. 
1800 tons, buildings, state hospital, 


Orangeburg, N. Y.; Amsterdam Bidg. 
Corp., New York, low. 

1100 tons, highway bridges, Indiana. 

1050 tons, beam spans, Missouri Pacific 
railroad, St. Louis. 

1000 tons, buildings, 
H.; bids Nov. 29. 

900 tons, six highway bridges, various 
locations, Georgia. 

890 tons, Campostella bridge, eastern 
branch, Elizabeth river, route 644, 
Norfolk, Va.; bids rejected. 

500 tons, three hangars, Quantico, Va.; 
Girard Engineering & Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, low. 

classroom building, 

Washington. 


Pearl Harbor, T. 


500 tons, Howard 


university, 


420 tons, double hangar and _ boiler 
house, Fort Benning, Ga.; J. S. Mc- 
Cauley Co., Atlanta, Ga., low. Con- 


crete bars required, 71 tons. 

415 tons, state bridge, Greene county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Dec. 15. 

100 tons, Richmond street powerhouse, 
for United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia; bids late in December. 

400 tons, foundry extension, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H.; general contract to Ralph 
E. Woolley, Honolulu. 

362 tons, subways, Wiscona and 
Allis, Wis., for Chicago & 
Western railroad. 

275 tons, including 100 tons piling, barge 
terminal, Chicago, for Illinois division 
of waterways. 

234 tons, Yellowstone 


West 
North 


river bridge, 
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== [ Park county, Montana, for state; bids 
n- Nov. 28. 

230 tons, Yellowstone river bridge, Liv- 
es ingstone, Mont. 
at 230 tons, state highway bridge, Green- 
= ville, Mich. 
- 225 tons, Arts and Science building, 
.: University of Maryland, College Park, 
3] 210 tons, Fine Arts building, University 


of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

179 tons, state bridge, Santa Ana river, 
Orange county, California ; bids 
Dec. 6. 

131 tons, steel pony truss bridge, Potter 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Dec. 8 at 

3 Harrisburg, ra. included 33,910 

. pounds of plain steel bars. 

5 127 tons, bridges, Alcorn and Lauderdale 

, counties, Mississippi; bids Dec. 5. 

125 tons, state highway project in Clare- 

mont county, Ohio.; general contract 

to Butterfield-Binger Co., Akron, O., 

contingent on federal approval. Also, 
80 tons of concrete bars. 

105 tons, state bridge, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Dec. 15. 

100 tons, sheet steel piling, Ventura 
county, California, for state; bids 
Dec. 6. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 47 


New billet steel bars have been re- 
affirmed for the first quarter at 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh mill, to distributors, or 
1.80c, mill, for mill lengths, and 
1.90e for cut lengths. The market 
also will continue unchanged on rail 
steel bars for reinforcing purposes, 
with 1.75c, Pittsburgh, the quota- 
tion on cut lengths. 

Chicago reports first quarter busi- 
d ness will be booked at unchanged 
prices of 1.95¢ for cut lengths of bil- 
let bars and 1.80c for rail steel bars. 

The reinforcing steel code _ be- 
comes effective Dec. 11. 

Signing of the code by President 
Roosevelt is having a stabilizing ef- 
fect on distributors’ prices, and may 
force in some business shortly. 

The inquiry for approximately 500 
tons of bars for the Pittsburgh post- 
office ramps is being revived with 
revised plans, expected out shortly. 
While buyers at New York are 





Concrete Awards Compared 


L Tons 
Week ended Dec. 2 ................ 5,130 
Week ended Nov. 23 ............ 4,386 
Week ended Nov. 18 ............ 2,995 
This week in 1982 ................. 2,027 
Weekly average, 1932 ............ 3,920 
Weekly average, 1933 .......... 3,567 
Weekly average, Nov. ............ 3,253 
Total to date, 19382 ................ 198,285 
Total to date, 1988 ............... 174,788 









closing slowly, a growing volume 1000 tons, three hangars, Hamilton field, 
pends. Two New York state high- arg to Concrete Engineering Co 
. A Z San Francisco. 
way openin s reek \ re 7 : , _e 
ay of gs thi Pix ek require 700 tons, Hiram Walker distillery, Pe 
substantial volume of bars and mesh. oria, Ill., 500 tons to Concrete Engi 
Pending reinforcing bar tonnages neering Co., Chicago, and 200 tons to 


Kalman Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa 


for highway and river dam construc- én ; = ; 
#25 tons, reservoir roof, Glendale, Calif. 


tion in the Middle West are slow to to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Los An 
be placed. Several thousand tons geles. 
of additional business is in prospect 397 tons, bridge at Sunset and Glendale 
Sng Siiaiiiektnas. ‘siunw -wratt hick boulevards, Los Angeles, to Pacific 
ely SSISSIPpl river WOT! on which Coast Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
bids have yet to be taken. Several 200 tons, highway, Westchester county 
hundred tons also are pending for cei York, to Concrete Steel Co., New 
‘ * a ae fork; through A. W. Bank Inc 
b ze work 3 é rer ra : . 
ridg wore a Illinois und a powel 200 tons, highways, mainly Atlantic 
plant at Springfield. county, New Jersey, to Kalman Steel 
Several hundred tons of mesh Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; Charles Pros 
, : ser, Pitman, N. J., general contracto 
and rerolled steel for highways have oe 9 delet lors ch wiggle cna Fic 
: lf : m4 hw sel hay 198 tons, Soto street bridge, Los An 
been purchased in New England. geles, to unnamed interest. 
Inquiry for billet steel bars for 165 tons, sewage treatment plant and 
bridge and building work in that dis- sewers, Durham, N. C., to Durhan 
telat tae ale a is Boiler Supply Co., Durham 
Cc 1as peareietemaine: Billet bars 150 tons, highway and structure, Cam 
are steady at 1.95c, Buffalo, for eut bridge, Arlington, Belmont, Mass., to 
lengths, while rail steel is firm at Northern Steel Co., Boston; throug! 
* B. Perini & Son Ine 
1.80e. : Patt ay 
mer ; ; 140 tons, building, Washington univer 
Philadelphia reports quantity dif sity, St. Louis, to Laclede Steel Co 
ferentials on billet bars placed are St. Louis. 


105 tons, state bridge over Santa An: 
river, Orange county, California, to 
unnamed interest. 


Contracts Placed 100 tons, mausoleum, Taft, Calif., to un 


named interest. 


the same as on rail steel bars. 


1050 tons, barrack buildings, Fort Bliss. 100 tons, bars and shapes, bridge and 
Tex., to unstated mill; Joseph E. Mor- approach over Atlantic Coast line 
gan & Sons, El Paso, Tex., general railroad tracks, Montgomery county 
contractor. \labama, to Dudley Bar Co., Birming 
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ham, and Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; W. F. Scott, Thomas- 
ville, Ga., general contractor. 

100 tons, approximately, culverts, canal 
openings, Lake Okeechobee, Florida, 
to Virginia Steel Co., Richmond, Va.; 
«(. V. Thomas Construction Co., Green- 
wood, S. C., general contractor. 

100 tons, postoffice, Cambridge, Mass., to 
Northern Steel Co., Boston; through 
John Bowens Co. 

Lnstated tonnage, 18 field officers’ quar- 
ters, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Ala- 
mo Iron Works, San Antonio; Chris- 
ty-Dolph Construction Co., general 
contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


500 tons, Pittsburgh postoffice ramps, 
revised inquiry. 

130 tons, sea wall, Ellis Island, New 
York; A. M. Hazell Inc., low. 

340 tons, highway, 3.093 miles, route 10, 
section 6, Succasunna to Lake Ho- 
patcong road, Morris county, New 
Jersey; Gray Construction Co., Mor- 
ristown, N. J., low 

295 tons, highway projects, Texas; bids 
in Nov. 27: also 65 tons of shapes. 

160 tons, state highway work in Mo- 
have county, Arizona; bids Dec. 18. 

140 tons, for Buffalo-Elma highway; 
bids in at Albany, N. Y. 

117 tons, highways and bridges, mainly 
in Aleorn county, Mississippi. bids 
Dec. 5. 

110 tons, state bridge in Grand county, 
Utah; bids Nov. 27. 


ad 
Pipe Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh — The following new 
discounts on certain sizes of seamless 
hot-rolled boiler tubes have been 
quoted since Dec. 1: 3-inch O.D., 
44 off; 3% and 3%-inch, 47 off; and 
t-inch, 49 off. On 1 to 1%-inch, 
two points less discount is now quot- 
ed. On cold-drawn seamless boiler 
tubes, a similar advance has been 
filed on all sizes under 4-inch O.D. 
The advance on cold-drawn seamless 
tubing was likewise effective Dec. 1. 
Other pipe discounts such as those 
on standard and line pipe, are hold- 
ing unchanged and will continue so 
for the first quarter. Demand is 
showing no appreciable improvement 
but producers still consider several 
line pipe projects active. 

Chicago—Pending business in cast 
iron pipe is accumulating steadily as 
a result of the granting of federal 
loans for municipal waterworks con- 
struction, but awards are at a con- 
siderably slower rate. Completion 
of final details in connection with a 
large portion of this work is expect- 
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ed to be delayed until next year 
when a large volume of cast pipe 
business is in prospect. 

New York—Substantial tonnages 
of cast pipe will be required as ma- 
terial for relief work, in the metro- 
politan district and Westchester 
county, likely to be purchased before 
the end of the year. Bids are in on 
about 1000 tons for Yonkers and 
Croton, N. Y., but current buying is 
light. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Production is 
somewhat better than it has been. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. was 
awarded contract for 350 tons of 
cast-iron pressure pipe and a quan- 
tity of fittings by Tennessee Valley 
Authority for waterworks system at 
Norris, a new town On the Tennes- 
see river. Other government pipe 
contracts are pending. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1800 tons, 42-inch, class B, Bayonne, N. 
J., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., through H. L. 
Harrison & Son Inc., Newark, N. J., 
general contractor. 

500 tons, estimated, sewage system, 
Durham, N. C., to Glamorgan Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

100 tons, 4 to 8-inch, Ocean Beach, 
N. Y., to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, 
N. J 


Cast Pipe Pending 


500 tons, 6 to 18-inch, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
bids in. 

200 tons, 6 and 10-inch, Williamsport, 
Pa.; bids soon. 

129 tons, 8-inch, Redwood City, Calif.; 
bids Dec. 4. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Instated tonnage, 5% miles, 24, 36 and 
48-inch culvert pipe, for Darien, 
Manchukuo, Japan. to Berger Mfg. 
Co., Canton, O., subsidiary Republic 
Steel Corp. <A previous tonnage on 
this job was placed in July, the two 
orders aggregating 1000 tons. 
Instated tonnage, 2460 feet, 10-foot 
diameter, drainage project, Lake 
Okeechobee, Fla., to Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


181 tons, 2 and 2%-inch O. D. boiler 
tubes, metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles; bids in. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 47 


_— 





New prices on wire and wire prod- 
ucts, at $1 to $5 higher than have 
prevailed, which went into effect 
Dec. 4, have driven in additional 
tonnage. Specifications in December 
are expected to be heavier since all 
these orders, booked before the ad- 
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vance, must be specified before the 
end of the year. 

The new prices include 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh, and 2.40c, Chicago, for 
wire nails; 2.20c, Pittsburgh, and 
2.25¢e, Chicago, on plain wire. At 
New York new quantity differentials 
have gone into effect on wire rods. 
On five tons to a carlot of a single 
size the differential is $2 and on less 
than five tons of a size it is $4 per 
ton. 

Some southern districts have in- 
creased orders recently and _ ship- 
ments as a whole are in larger vol- 
ume. Automotive orders have made 
a slight increase but pending needs 
are larger than recently. 

New England mills have received 
slightly better orders the past week 
and specifications are also quickened. 
Many consumers have comfortable 
stocks, which is limiting buying to 
some degree. While shipments on 
present commitments should be made 
by the end of the year some mills 
may be unable to achieve this com- 
pletely. 

Advanced prices on wire specialties 
include the following, Worcester 
Mass., base: Extra galvanized basic 
armor wire, 3.45¢c; D-shaped or 2/3 
round casing wire, 5.50¢c; triangular 
casing wire, 6.75c; new finish, gal- 
vanized, rival spoke wire, 6.85c; dry- 
coppered auto spoke wire, 6.40c¢; fin- 
ished annealed fuse wire, 11.55c; 
half-round untempered high-carbon 
bobby hairpin wire, 12.00c; flat un- 
tempered high-carbon bobby hairpin 
wire, 11.25¢c; pump rods, 3.15c. The 
pump rod price is effective Dec. 4. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 47 


Buying has improved over the 
past week and orders seem better 
diversified. No change is reported in 
prices, bolts and nuts 70 off list; 
small rivets 70 and 10 off list; and 
large rivets 1.75c, base, Pittsburgh 
and 2.85¢c, Chicago. First quarter 
prices are not up for consideration 
but it is probable within the next 
week to ten days a schedule will be 
determined. 

At Chicago higher prices for first 
quarter on bolts and nuts are anti- 
cipated as a result of the increase 
on wire rods. Specifications and ship- 
ments remain light, no important 
change having been noted. 

Demand for nuts and bolts at 
Cleveland has improved considerably, 
and is more diversified. Automotive 
releases are heavy, reflecting produc- 
tion of new models. Automobile 
manufacturers did not stock up on 
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nuts and bolts as they did on sheets 
and strip. Railroad buying also has 
expanded. Some implement makers 
have come into the market for the 
first time in three years. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 48 


Cleveland—Iron ore shipments 
from upper lake ports amounted to 
778,877 tons in November, and the 
total to Dec. 1 was 21,617,960 tons. 
Only one more cargo of 7000 tons is 
scheduled to be moved this season; 
thus a total of approximately 21,- 
625,000 tons for the season compares 
with 3,500,000 in 1932. Some in- 
terests are forecasting a movement of 
40,000,000 tons next year. 


Cold Finished 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 47 


Cold-finished steel bars will be ad- 
vanced $3 a ton, effective Jan. 1. 
Advance will affect all bases the 
same, except at Buffalo, where an ad- 
vance of $4 a ton will be made. This 
is caused by a higher price there on 


hot-rolled bars, which has narrowed 
the cold bar finishers’ margin. 

Incorporating this advance, cold- 
finished steel bar bases will be as fol- 
lows: Pittsburgh, 2.10¢e; Buffalo, 
2.20¢ce; Cleveland and Chicago, 2.15¢e; 
Detroit, 2.30c; Michigan, 
2.35¢c. Turned and ground shafting 
also will be advanced $3 a ton, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

In the meantime, cold-finished bar 


eastern 


shipments are based on 1.95e, Pitts- 
burgh. As for the past two weeks, 
buying has been heavy because of 
general anticipation that such an ad- 
vance would be made. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 48 


Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
prices are steady. Ferromanganese 
is still being delivered in Pittsburgh 
at $87.24. Market interests are fore- 
casting the early consideration of the 
first quarter prices on contract fer- 
romanganese. Although $15 for ear- 
load lots of washed gravel fluorspar 
is reported in some instances, it is 
understood some material is avail- 
able at $14.75. 
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Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 48 


Pittsburgh Users of low-phos- 
phorus iron bought fairly heavily last 
week because of the $1 a ton ad- 
vance, effective Dec. 1. The Steel- 
ton, Pa., base, which is the nearest 
base in the middle west for low- 
phosphorus iron producers such as 
those at Youngstown, O., and Jack- 
son, O., is now $23, incorporating 
this $1 a ton markup. Elsewhere, 
melters are curtailing commitments, 
ordering only occasional carloads. 
Unchanged delivered foundry iron 
prices in the Pittsburgh district are 
based on $18, Neville Island. Basic 
is unchanged at $17.50; bessemer at 
$17.50, same base. 

Cleveland—Lake furnace _ inter 
ests expect December shipments will 
be much heavier than those in No- 
vember. A leading merchant inter- 
est anticipates its tonnage will be 
double that of last month. For one 
reason, producers booked few if any 
contracts under that form which 
permits cancellation of unspecified 
material. Consumers, however, man- 


ifest a desire to take in all the iron 
due them. Spot sales are light, most 
users being under contract for De- 
cember. Makers opened books for 
first quarter Dec. 1, but in view of 
the fact prices in this district have 
not been advanced for that period, 
contracting is not expected to devel- 
op until melters have had more op- 
portunity to estimate requirements. 

Chicago Although consumers 
have fairly large stocks on hand, in- 
quiries for first quarter delivery have 
increased rapidly with the approach 
of the opening of books for that pe- 
riod. Fourth quarter prices of 
$17.50, furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
and malleable are being continued, 
but fear of an imminent advance is 
prompting consumers to obtain pro- 
tection immediately. Indications 
point to sharp improvement over the 
recent slow rate of incoming busi- 
ness. Shipments continue heavy 
against old contracts and although 
the November movement was about 
one-third larger than that of Oc- 
tober, considerable iron remains to 
be moved this month. 

Boston Except against full 
fourth-quarter contracts, prices are 
now 50 cents a ton higher, or $18.50, 
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Everett, Mass., for No. 2 foundry 
iron. Slight improvement in buying 
was noted before the advance Dec. 1. 
Inquiries for first-quarter needs are 
expected, although some larger con- 
sumers still have good stocks on 
hand. 

New York-—-Shipments against 
old contracts have improved, reflect- 
ing largely influences of the advance 
here Dec. 1 of $1 a ton. Shipments 
probably will be sustained until Dec. 
31, when old contracts expire. While 
no changes have been made in the 
base prices, southern iron for deliv- 
ery here has been advanced $1 a ton, 
the usual 38-cent differential under 
the northern price being maintained. 

Philadelphia—-Specifying against 
old contracts has been stimulated by 
the advance of $1 a ton in prices. 
Recent importations here include 
cargo of 6800 tons of iron ore from 
Algeria, the third shipment of Afri- 
can iron ore to have been received 
since early in November, bringing 
the total up to 22,290 tons. All this 
tonnage is reported to be for an 
eastern Pennsylvania consumer. 

Buffalo——Purchases for first quar- 
ter delivery are beginning to appear 
but melters are not covering with 
any great haste, believing that quo- 
tations are stabilized. American Ra- 
diator Co. is expected to resume op- 
erations here today after a month’s 
shutdown. The season for ship 
ments by water has been terminated, 
and the movement is known to have 
been much larger than in 1932. Five 
furnaces in the district are in pro 
duction. 

Cincinnati——Conditions here give 
little hope for extensive buying this 
month. Some improvement is ex 
pected within two or three weeks. 

St. Louis—Preliminary reports in- 
dicate November shipments were 
well above expectations and _ prac- 
tically all iron under contract has 
been delivered. More interest is be- 
ing shown in basic, long a weak spot 
in the market. Prices have not 
changed, the opinion being that con- 
ditions are not auspicious for an ad- 
vance, while higher production costs 
preclude any reduction. 

Birmingham, Ala. — While sales 
still are in small lots, they are in bet- 
ter volume and prospects are assum- 
ing decidedly better tone. Foundries 
report improving business condi- 
tions. Blowing in of a blast furnace 
the past week by Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., first on found- 
ry iron and later on ferromanganese, 
was a step toward resumption of op- 
erations in rail and other steel mills. 

Toronto, Ont.—Demand in the To- 
ronto and Montreal districts contin- 
ues in small-tonnage lots. Melters 
decline to build up large stocks or 
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place contracts for future delivery. 
Prices are firm but unchanged. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 49 


Pittsburgh — By recent contrast. 
the market is considerably more ac- 
tive and shows the earmarks of a 
much stronger situation. Two dis- 
trict mills purchased several thous- 
and tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
here last week, both paying $11.50. 
In addition, one mill bought com- 
pressed sheets at $11; the other took 
No. 2 heavy melting at $9.50. Sev- 
eral other points are now open for 
scrap shipment as against virtual 
embargo a month ago. Therefore, 
the 8650-ton Baltimore & Ohio list 
and the 18,400-ton Pennsylvania of- 
fering are providing keen interest 
with expectation of bids over $1 
higher than October lists. 

Cleveland—Shipments of steel and 
iron scrap are small, largely of blast 
furnace material. Mill supplies are 
sufficient to render buying slow. 
Some short rails and cast wheels 
have moved recently. 

Chicago—TIron and steel scrap has 
a stronger tone, with prices firmer. 
Small sales of heavy melting steel 
have been made at $8.50, and al- 
though this arrangement represents 
no change, some business previously 
was placed at $8.25 Railroad steel 
specialties are strong as a result 
of better steel foundry inquiries, but 
available supplies are light. 

Boston—Steelmaking scrap con- 
tinues, easy with the Worcester, 
Mass. consumer offering slightly low- 
er prices or $6.75, delivered, for No. 
1. Small sales of textile cast and 
stove plate to nearby Boston points 
were made at $9.50 and $6, deliv- 
ered. 

New York—Except for activity in 
breakable and machinery cast, do- 
mestic scrap buying is light. Buying 
against export orders accounts for 
most volume in steelmaking grades, 
the barge price for heavy melting 
steel being unchanged. For deliv- 
ery at Bethlehem, Pa., $9 is offered 
for breakable cast and $9.50 and pos- 
sibly higher for No. 1 machinery for 
delivery, Catasauqua, Pa., the plant 
at the latter point making part of 
the Hudson river tunnel segments 
under a sub-contract. 

Buffalo—Dealers say inquiry for 
single car lots of various grades of 
scrap is the best in recent months. 
Prices are nominally stronger. A 
principal consumer of heavy melting 
steel is holding up all shipments and 
another is making no _ purchases. 
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Dealers are confident that large pur- 
chases will take place soon. 
Philadelphia—Further substantial 
inquiry is being received for steel and 
iron scrap, not only from Japan, but 
from Great Britain, Poland and Italy, 
which strengthens sentiment. While 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is nominally 
$9, delivered, Eastern Pennsylvania, it 
appears that anything in the way of a 
round tonnage would bring advances 
of 50 cents to $1. Domestic consumers 
are appraising the situation carefully. 


Substantial buying for tunnel seg- 
ments by producers at Bethlehem and 
Catasaqua, Pa., has established heavy 
breakable cast at $9 to $10, delivered. 
Detroit—Although the immediate 
tendency in iron and steel scrap ap 
pears to be toward further weakness 
due to the fact that scrap offerings 
are increasing, with no better demand 
for mills, prices remain unchanged 
this week. In fact, dealers look for 
little change until after Jan. 1. 
Cincinnati—Desire to hold down 
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inventory, added to reduced mill op- 
erations, has added to dullness in the 
market here for scrap iron and steel. 
Prices are soft. Considerable mate- 
rial remains to be delivered on con- 
tracts. 

St. Louis—tIron and steel scrap has 
developed decided strength, with 
specific advances recorded in dealers’ 
price lists, notably on steel items. 

The upturn was ascribable chiefly 
to the purchase by the American Steel 
Foundries Co. of a quantity of steel 
specialties and rails, the first scrap 
commitment by this interest in more 
than 18 months. Another element is 
general searcity as little tonnage is 
originating and the heavy drain to 
the export trade. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Old material is 
moving in limited quantities, with 
few inquiries. Better feeling is noted 
as indications of resumption of ac- 
tivities is seen. Quotations are weak, 
unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Trading in iron 
and steel scrap is dull and spotty. 
Consumers are taking special grades 
for immediate needs. Iron grades are 
featured in current business, with 
No. 1 


machinery cast the most ac- 


tive. Dealers report practically no 
demand for heavy melting steel or 
turnings. Prices are unchanged with 
dealers out of the market. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 47 


Since Dee. 1, on all business not 
under contract, wire rods have been 
quoted $36, Pittsburgh. Effective 
Jan. 1 all shipments on fourth quar- 
ter wire rod contracts not previous- 
ly specified will be billed at $36. 
Other semifinished steel prices are 
unchanged, both for the remainder 
of December and the first quarter. 
There is little activity in billets or 
sheet bars, at $26, Pittsburgh, or in 
skelp and forging quality billets. 
Some curtailment in sheet bar ship- 
ments to the tin plate mills is noted. 


Fluorspar 
Fluorspar Prices, Page 48 


New York 
been advanced 


Imported fluorspar has 
$1 a gross ton to 
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$21, duty paid. The movement of 
this material recently has been fair. 


Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 47 


Following the practice of quoting 
only monthly in advance producers 
recently decided to extend their pres- 
ent price on Connellsville, Pa., bee- 
hive brands at least for the duration 


of the year. This price calls for 
$3.75 per ton, ovens, on furnace 
coke; $4.25 on common foundry 


coke and $5.25 on premium coke for 
foundries. 

November shipments of by-product 
foundry coke at Chicago were slight- 
ly smaller than those of October, 
while the movement of heating coke 
showed a small gain. With foundry 


operations fairly steady, an even 
trend is anticipated in coke _ ship- 
ments. December prices are un- 


changed at $8.50, ovens, for outside 
delivery and $9.25, delivered, Chi- 
cago. 

By-product foundry coke is mov- 
ing slowly in the Cincinnati area, 
reflecting a reduced melt. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Slight improvement in demand 
for coke at Birmingham, Ala., is not- 
ed and production is moderate. 


arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 50 


Pittsburgh — Effective Dec. 1. 
Pittsburgh warehouses advanced both 
common and cement-coated nails 25 
cents per 100 pounds to $2.65 per keg. 
At the same time soft annealed wire 
was advanced to 2.55¢ and galvanized 
wire to 2.90c. Hot-rolled bars remain 
at 2.85c; shapes and plates, 3.05c. 
These prices are for in-town Pitts- 
burgh delivery; 10 cents less for out 
of Pittsburgh is named. Advances in 
cold-finished steel bars and tin plate 
from warehouse are in the making. 
Warehouse steel demand in general is 
steady but at low levels compared to 
three are four months ago. 


Cleveland — Tonnage booked in 
November was considerably less than 
that for October. Some warehouse in- 
terests, however, report the number 
of their sales showed little change. 
Prices are firm. 

Chicago —- November warehouse 
sales declined less than usual for that 
month. A slight upturn was noted in 
sales during the past ten days al- 
though December is expected to show 
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some recession. Track bolts have been 
advanced 15 cents to 4.65c, with other 
prices unchanged. 

Boston—Points in the Boston 
metropolitan district taking a Pitts- 
burgh freight rate of 52 cents in- 
stead of the 50-cent less-carload rate 
on which some Boston prices are 
based are: Arlington, Cliftondale, 
Lynn, Malden, Maplewood, Revere 
and Saugus. Jobbers’ prices on de- 
livery to these points therefore are 
2 cents per 100 pounds higher, in- 
cluding trucking, than on products 
based at Pittsburgh. 

New York—Ending of strikes at 
several shipyards brought substantial 
volume to some jobbers. November 
selling, with few exceptions, was 
slightly under the previous month. 

Philadelphia—Several advances in 
warehouse prices were effective Dec. 
1. Plates, shapes and iron and steel 
bars are up $3 to 2.75¢ No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets are up $4 to 2.95e. 
Bands and hoops have been advanced 
$3 to 3.05e and 3.30c, respectively. 
Diamond plates have been stabilized 
at 4.75c and reinforcing bars at 
2.505¢ on less than five tons. Black 
and galvanized sheets and cold-fin- 
ished steel are unchanged. Trading 
is off 10 to 15 per cent in November. 


Baltimore—Prices on steel from 
warehouse are expected to be in- 
creased shortly here, in step with 
other markets. 

Detroit—With November past, the 
level of business apears to have com- 
pared favorably with October, the 
usual seasonal letdown having been 
averted. As new models increasingly 
get under way, production demand 
for material out of warehouse will 
increase. Prices are unchanged, 

Cincinnati—A_ slight decline in 
tonnage from warehouse was met 
during the past week. Demand con- 
tinues diversified, with prices un- 
changed. 

St. Louis—A further shrinkage in 
volume of business at iron and steel 
warehouses characterized the closing 
weeks of November. This is seasonal 
but somewhat more emphatic than 
usual. 


Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 48, 49 


New York—Consumer demand for 
mcst metals was quiet last week and 
renewed weakness developed in cop- 
per and lead despite the govern- 
ment’s efforts to further buoy the 
commodity markets by raising the 
gold price, which reached $34.01 
Friday. 

Copper—Electrolytic metal  set- 
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tied to 8.00c, Connecticut, late Wed- 
nesday but this price failed to bring 
out much business over the balance 
of the week. Mine producers still 
named 9.00c, Connecticut. Brass 
ingot eased further. Another cop- 
per code may be presented for ap- 
proval this week. 

Lead—American Smelting cut by 
$3 a ton Wednesday to 4.15c, New 
York. Midwestern sellers cut $2 a 
ton to 4.05¢c. A general decline of $2 
Friday brought the prices down to 
4.05¢e, New York, and 3.95c, East St. 
Louis. Much buying still must be 
done for December needs. 

Zinc—Demand continued quiét 
but prices appeared steady at 4.50c, 
cast St. Louis, and 4.87c, New 
York. Most sales were in carlots. 

Tin—Prices were mixed due to 
sterling exchange fluctuations but 
were somewhat under the average 
level of the preceding week. Decem- 
ber Straits metal closed at 53.37%e 
Friday. 

Antimony—Prices were nominally 
unchanged but lacked a test. 

Aluminum—tThe government may 
write a code for the industry, it is 
reported. Prices held. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 47 


New York—sSulphate of ammonia 
has been advanced $1 a ton to $25, 
f.o.b. cars, nearest port, for ship 
ment to Dec. 31. Prices beyond that 
time are withheld, other prices are 
firm. 

Distillates are moving steadily, but 
somewhat below the rate of last 
month. Contracting for first half 
1934 requirements is in usual volume. 


Quicksilver 


New York— Quicksilver prices are 
firmer, small lots now $67 to $68, a 
virgin flask of 76 pounds, with round 
lots around $69 a flask. Some sell- 
ers still are naming $69 a flask. 


Liberty Foundry Co., St. Louis, 
has bought the assets, except plant 
building and site, of the Langenberg 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of steel fur- 
naces. Equipment is being moved to 
the purchaser's plant, 7600 Vuléan 


street, St. Louis. 
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YOUR INGOT COSTS 
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(1) Is treated with LIQUITOL A 
SPECIAL, the fluid metal is only 
poured to half of the head. The 
formation of the hole is such that 
the ingot is quitesolid. The savings 
in 16 of these ingots is 1 ingot. This 
is only used for refined steel, that is 
to say, tool steel, cutting steel, and 
special ateels of high quality. 











LIQUITOL retards Cooling of hot-top 


metal. 


Working on the theory that secondary 
piping is caused by occluded gases, it 
follows that if the hot-top is kept open 
longer gases have a better chance to 
escape. 


Liquid metal in the hot-top allows for 
proper feeding and reduction in hot-top 
volume up to 40%. 


LIQUITOL is recommended in _pro- 
duction of alloy steel, as it is guaranteed 
not to contaminate metal. 


LIQUITOL prevents bridging of hot-top 
metal, allowing a natural feed of metal 
down the hot-top sides. 


THE ALPHA-LUX 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


INC. 


192 Front Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago 
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Here and There 
In Industry 


Brooks Works of the American Lo 
comotive Co., at Buffalo, has been 
awarded fabrication and assembly 
of two towers for the Triborough 
bridge authority, New York. This is 
expected to result in at least 35 per 
cent increase in working force at 
this plant, and will require several 
months. 


Erie railroad has opened its large 
shops at Hornell, N. Y. Length of 
its activity will depend on need for 
equipment. 


International Harvester Co. will 
re-employ 400 to 500 men at its 
plant at Hamilton, Ont., during the 
next five months, officials of the com- 
pany announce. 

0 0 O 

Consolidated Steel Co., Los Angeles, 
Reese H. Taylor executive vice presi- 
cent, was successful bidder at $180,000 
for eight drum gates and_ control 
mechanism for spillways at Bouldei 
dam, bids opening Nov. 16 at Denver 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
manufacturer of automotive cooling 
units, industrial unit heaters and air- 
conditioning equipment, in October 
reached the highest payroll in its 
history. This was due to increased 
wages and a large volume of. busi 


ness, due to seasonal demand. Part 
of the plant has been operating two 
shifts. The payroll contains 325 
names. 
O O oO 
W. M. Smith & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., dealers in old materials, have 
bought the old casthouse of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. blast furnace 
at Sheffield, Ala., and moved it to 
Birmingham. A _ structure has been 
erected using 180 feet of the 300 feet 
of the original building, to be used 
as a structural fabricating, bridge- 
building and machinery recondition- 
ing shop. 
O O o 
Reynolds Metals Co., New York, 
has bought from the E. D. Codding- 
ton Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, rights, ma- 
terials and machinery for the manu- 
facture of Ecod fabric reinforced 
metal lath. This product will be 
combined with the Reynolds com- 
pany’s Metallation, an aluminum foil 
insulation product, to produce Metal- 
lated Ecod for building purposes. 
Raw materials and machinery from 
the Coddington plant have been di- 
vided and shipped to Reynolds plants 
at Louisville, Ky., and Glendale, L. T. 
0 O 0 
Murray Steel Products Co., Holly- 
wood, Calif., manufacturer of tin- 
ware products, has started produc- 
tion in its new $150,000 plant, 
using the first tin plate stock rolled 
on the Pacifie coast, from the Colum- 
bia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 
James R. Murray, formerly of De- 
troit, who was identified with his 
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father in the Murray Body Corp., is 
president. Alan E. Morphy is vice 
president, John C. Niven treasurer, 
and Lloyd Wright secretary. 
GO Be 

Geophysical Research Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturer of 
oil well locating instruments, has 
moved its general offices and manu- 
facturing plant to Tulsa, Okla., 
where a laboratory and machine shop 
building has been erected at Apache 
street and North Boston place. Dr. 
B. B. Weatherby is president, W. T. 
Born plant manager, and W. G. 
Hardmann shop superintendent. The 
company is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Corp., New York. 
When full production is attained at 
Tulsa the Bloomfield, N. J., plant 
will be abandoned. 


German Tin Plate Up 


yerman production of tin plate in 
the first nine months of 1933 was 
153,000 metric tons, 55 per cent 
above the 97,800 tons in 1932, ac- 
cording to Consul Yost, at Cologne. 
Not only is Germany consuming 
more tin plate, but exports in the 
first nine months amounted to 92, 
843 tons, compared with only 55, 
930 tons in the corresponding period 


of 1932. 


Only Food Tops Autos 


A recent census of distribution 
made by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, Washing- 
ton, shows that 22 cents of the con 
sumer’s dollar is spent in food 
stores, nearly 20 cents in the auto 
motive field, 13 cents in stores sell 
ing general merchandise, and. th 
rest seattering. 


Boulder Dam Valves Placed 


Hardie Tynes Mfg. Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., at $269,500, hag been 
awarded contract for one 120-inch 
butterfly valve and four 168-inch but- 
terfly valves for installation in the 
Boulder dam power plant. 


Simplified practice recommenda- 
tion R150-33, covering copper wire 
nails has become effective Dec. 1, 
1933, it is announced by the division 
of simplified practice, bureau of 
standards. 


Imports of 136,093 tons of iron 
ore in September came from Chile, 
96,608 tons; Cuba, 22,000 tons; So- 
viet Russia in Europe, 17,240 tons; 
Germany, 200 tons, and Canada, 45 
tons. 
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Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 48, 49, 50 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Federal, state and county work con- 
tinues to lead and little private work 
is in sight. California has applied to 
PWA for over $166,000,000 for the 
Central Valley project, which will re- 
quire over 125,000 tons of reinforc- 
ing and structural steel, gates and 
hoists, rails, pipe and cranes, and the 
state will hold an election Dec. 19 
to vote on bonds and to ratify the 
legislature’s act creating the water 
project authority. 

New prices on wire rods and wire 
products $1 to $5 a ton higher go 
into effect Dec. 1. Wire rods are ad- 
vanced from $44 a ton to $45, plain 
wire 2.80c to 2.90ce and standard 
wire nails 2.50c to 2.75c, f.o.b. cars, 
dock, Pacific Ports. 

Awards of reinforcing bars aggre- 
gated over 3600 tons, the largest 
weekly letting in more than _ six 
weeks. Concrete Engineering Co. se- 
cured 1000 tons for hangars at 
Hamilton Field, Calif. Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. booked 425 tons for a 
reservoir roof at Glendale, Calif., 
397 tons for the Sunset and Glendale 
boulevard bridge, Los Angeles, and 
138 tons for a conduit on Muscatel 
avenue, Los Angeles. Soule Steel Co. 
secured 200 tons for a crossing in 
San Bernardino county, California. 
Pending business exceeds 10,000 
tons. 

The only plate award of size went 
to Consolidated Steel Corp., 750 tons 
for eight drum gates for Boulder 
dam. This company also took 750 
tons of shapes for the same project. 
Los Angeles will be in the market 
shortly for over 1300 tons for liner 
plates for tunnels. It appears doubt- 
ful if the call for bids on 17,000 tons 
for the Hetch Hetchy project, San 
Francisco, will be released before the 
end of the year. 

Structural shape bookings aggre- 
gated over 4500 tons. Ingalls Iron 
Works took 3100 tons for trash 
racks for Boulder dam. Western 
Iron Works booked 250 tons for a 
brewery in San Francisco. The gen- 
eral contract for 4000 tons for the 
federal building, San Francisco, has 
just been let and on 2700 tons for 
hangars at Hamilton Field, Calif. 
From 1500 to 2500 tons are involved 
in a causeway at Mare Island, Calif., 
bids on which open Dec. 12. Pending 
business exceeds 18,000 tons. 

Demand for cast iron pipe is quiet. 
The only inquiry of size involves 129 
tons of 8-inch pipe for Redwood 
City, Calif., bids on which go in Dec. 
4. Kelly Pipe Co., Los Angeles, is low 
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on 181 tons of boiler tubes for Los 
Angeles. 


Seattle Market Is Dull 


Seattle—Star Iron & Steel Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., has the official award 
for four cranes for the Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., navy yard improvement on a 
bid of approximately $260,000. 
About 750 tons of shapes and ma 
chinery are involved. Several other 
tonnages of structurals and plates 
are pending. Demand for reinfore 
ing is inactive. Other awards of the 
week have been in lots of less than 
100 tons. 

Washington highway department 
has asked state funds for 27 road 
projects to cost $1,875,000. Bureau 
of public roads awarded two grading 
jobs in Washington totaling $200, 
000. Oregon has called bids Dec. 7 
for 22 highway projects, including 
12 small bridges. Peter Hansen, Ta 
coma, is low for seven ordnance 
magazines at Ft. Lewis, Wash 
Washington will open bids Dee. 5 for 
eight road projects, one of which in 
volves 46 tons shapes and reinfore 
ing. 

Serap is still in good demand for 


or Monel metal. 
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PICKLING PURPOSES 


Every pickling and acid storage tank we 
produce is made to order. 
timbers are used—tie rods, 
washers are made of acid resisting bronze 


We design and manufacture tanks lined 
with lead, rubber or protective wood. 


Consult us regarding your 
tank problems. 


HAUSER STARO ERS 
TANK CO. 


NLL ey 
i ne 


export, Japanese buyers being in an 
improved position at the _ present 
price of the dollar. Scrap steel rails 
are selling readily and melting steel 
is being moved in considerable vol 
ume. 


Steelin Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 50 


London (By Cable) Improve 
ment in steel trade of Middlesbrough 
continues and more plants will be 
started shortly. Domestic sales of 
pig iron are better but exports are 
low. Steel departments are active. 
In the Midlands, 
maintained and prices are gradually 
rising. Billet mills are booked to 
the end of first quarter. Continental 
billets are selling at £5 11s and bars 
at £6 9s, delivered, owing to domes 
tice seareity. Domestie galvanized 
sheets are active but exports are 
dull. Tin plate exports are dropping 
The Scottish market is steady. Ship 
building is showing slight improve- 


improvement is 


ment. 
The Continent reports better con- 








Only perfect 
nuts and 
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ditions with billets and structural 
shapes selling to Great Britain. Ber- 
lin reports better demand for mer- 


chant steel, 


Equipment 


Chicago—-Crane awards here for 
government projects are encouraging. 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Chicago, 
has booked two 50-ton, 85-foot span 
eranes for the Brooklyn navy yard, 
while the Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has been awarded four 350- 
ton cranes and one 75-ton unit for 
Boulder dam. Two cranes for Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, went to a western 
builder. Private crane inquiry con- 
tinues active and the outlook is re- 
garded as favorable. Activity in other 
types of machinery and plant equip- 
ment shows a fair increase since a 
month ago, The Milwaukee road has 
issued another inquiry for machine 
tools, the new list of eight items in- 
cluding a milling machine, pipe 
threader, bolt cutter, boring machine 
and drill grinder, Another list of 12 
tools still is pending. With this ex- 
ception railroads are inactive in the 
machine tool market. Purchases by 
steel companies also are light but 
orders from miscellaneous equipment 
users are slightly heavier, while in- 
quiries continue to improve, 

Pittsburgh——-Demand for steel mill 
equipment has not improved to any 
appreciable extent, although occasion- 


ally an attractive project is more or 
less quietly closed on, such as that 
which an independent eastern sheet 
mill placed with a Pittsburgh equip- 
ment builder last week. Work con- 
tinues on tube mill additions and 
rearrangement of equipment at the 
plant of a Pittsburgh independent 
pipemaker. Roll buying is quieter. 

New York—Inquiry and orders for 
machinery, mostly for single units, 
are fairly numerous. Japanese inter- 
ests are taking figures on a list of 
about 50 tools. A refrigerator build- 
er, making a model change, has in- 
quired for a few machines. Williams 
Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, booked 
boring machines for the navy to the 
amount of about $100,000. The ma- 
chinery dealers’ code was signed Nov. 
28, requiring the sale of standard 
machinery by dealers at firm listed 
prices. 

Boston—Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has booked 13 tool- 
makers precision lathes for the navy, 
delivery west coast yards. Machinery 
builders in the New England district 
are figuring a good volume of equip- 
ment, taking a fair number of scat- 
tered orders. Interest continues to 
be centered largely on special ma- 
chinery. 

Call Used Machinery Dealers 

The adjourned meeting of the Na- 
tional Institute of Used Machinery 
and Equipment Dealers, 58 Water 
street, Pittsburgh, will be held Dec. 
9 in the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


including Architectural Grilles, 
Safety Guards and Screens of 
every sort in Steel, Brass, Bronze, 
Copper, Zinc, Tin Plate, Monel, 
Lead, Stainless lron, etc. 


Write for complete information 


RRINGTON & KING 


PERFORATING CO. 


5634 FILLMORE 


New York Office 
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Foreign Trade 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


956 tons was in scrap, but finished 
materials, notably sheets and tubes, 
gained 15,316 tons over September. 
South America and the Near East 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
Oct., Sept., Oct., 














Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
PE II ii seiessivcscoansitscnvcasbus 405 152 175 
Ferromanganese, _ spie- 

SD ann ccelcsabontions 6 16 2 
Iron and steel scrap...... 81,176 40,536 10,004 
Ingots, blooms, billets 

and sheet bars ............ 846 448 180 
Bars, ifOn ....8. 44 50 35 
Bars, steel ....... 2,414 1,559 1,040 
Bars, alloy steel we 196 150 128 
Wire rods .............. . 2,645 428 1,123 
Bother plate ......:.0cccrcceseee. 193 48 132 
Other plate, not fabri- 

cated 2.026 2,336 531 
Skelp, iron or steel. . 8,769 4,821 4,224 
Iron sheets, galvanized.. 245 39 105 
Steel sheets, galvanized 9,228 12,241 3,904 
Steel sheets, black.......... 5,792 4,638 2,083 
Iron sheets, black............ 461 235 135 
Strip steel, cold rolled.... 615 654 477 


Hoop, band and scroll 

iron or steel 
Tin, terne plate 
Water, oil, gas, other 


809 1,075 684 
15,448 7,490 3,659 








tanks, except lined, etc. 337 287 199 
Shapes, not fabricated... 2,393 2,077 704 
Shapes, fabricated ........ 1,906 1,712 469 
Plates, fabricated ‘ 400 77 47 
EIN FNEUD Goccisentsidensccicceses 148 73 44 
Frames, sashes and sheet 

Bon cocsniinekinarvenies 13 11 666 
Rails, 50 pounds ............ 6,971 6,165 234 
Rails, under 50 pounds.. 430 112 121 
Rail fastenings .............. 1,723 528 74 
Switches, frogs, crossings 106 29 7 
Railroad spikes .............. 395 99 74 
Railroad bolts, nuts........ 185 30 22 
Boiler tubes, seamless.... 263 504 241 
Boiler tubes, welded........ 13 39 48 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

IE = vsccinoctaneeumetannes 5,623 2,244 956 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

IIE sncsmecscecctamrsitions 2,611 1,267 325 
Seamless black pipe, 

other than casing........ 129 260 36 
Malleable-iron screwed 

pipe fittings ................ 433 220 132 
Cast-iron screwed pipe 

SE ee 195 358 101 
Cast-iron pressure pipe 

and fittings for........ 319 2,088 1,097 
Cast-iron soil pipe and 
PREMIIE (LOP ccc cscosposetnacse 265 228 70 


Welded black steel pipe 1,966 1,657 1,135 
Welded black wrought- 






i eee 108 59 36 
Welded galvanized steel 

NE II eee 2,054 2,108 1,278 
Welded galvanized 

wrought-iron pipe...... 46 37 47 
Riveted iron or steel 

pipe and fittings.......... 2 17 4 
Plain iron or steel wire’ 1,793 929 289 
Galvanized wire .............. 1,627 1,918 282 
Barbed Wire. ............sssss00 2,606 3,219 1,447 
Woven-wire fencing........ 55 64 53 
Woven-wire screen cloth 74 70 53 
ENGR Doeesenererencan ives 258 135 198 
Other wire and manu- 

UII ceeds esecpecnacesvediaies 357 229 109 
Wire nails .... 333 1,050 365 
Horseshoe nails 35 51 52 
EE idtdanccsdedechvesinens bi 25 47 20 
Other nails, staples ...... 270 301 124 


Bolts, machine screws, 





nuts, rivets, washers.. 560 327 199 
Tron CASINGS ..ciccccsceses... 255 591 650 
Dies SRNCE: coccis cece. 59 21 44 
Car wheels and axles.... 240 288 295 
TEATRO GOEE | oisic ccs csccsecesecesiss 6 5 20 
Iron, steel forgings, n.e.s. 331 252 233 

TI paicctstewnsesetbcesiaceiacesee 164, 755 108, 799 41,221 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN TRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 





—— 1938-——-. _ —— 1932 — 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 21,892 56,720 31,053 40,660 
Feb. 19,748 63,936 26,738 40,492 


March 22,114 80,567 41,031 49,927 
April 28,061 100,395 35,935 58,086 


May 26,295 123,069 39,751 80.477 
June 34,368 102,581 34,494 52,081 
July 52,805 88,311 18,005 52,558 
Aug. 46,839 119,374 23,623 32,955 
Sept. 55,706 108,799 29,241 36,038 
Oct. 46.673 164,755 33,693 41,226 
10 mo. 354,501 1,008,507 314,100 484,492 
Bs i. apskaenaes eee sees ease 34.924 56.041 
ES. ler oaddeaied t aban tedeoauen 29,390 54,118 
ARUN. | :ccossanavcucal” weuenectatves 378,282 594,691 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 

Oct., Sept., Oct., 

Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
ED, +. scdoosvannceobievovdes 19,621 19,745 17,286 
Sponge iron dee 102 145 51 
Ferromanganese, spie- 


















geleisen ...... 5,430 8,408 1,297 
POPP GCRBOUNG Ssccvsccccsccecsssse — seveccnes 3 17 
Ferrosilicon _...... eo 84 309 4 
Y “ARNIS ooci is, Secsatnse, | Lacnevtcns 1 
NI i «cel cv ciansssnoreveieiveetorn 7,899 13,927 136 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc 251 126 29 
Concrete DATS. .....00:...000+. 85 147 1,669 
Hollow bar, drill steel... 71 108 34 
Merchant steel bars...... 2,178 2,559 2,114 
I eee hidase acaboneny “weal 
Iron bars 34 16 6 
MI (OUND. a cevecscacccivsosstinose 1,735 693 403 
Boiler and other plate.... ......... 34 32 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 638 515 2,313 
OE eee 11 10 10 
Structural shapes .......... 3,481 3,161 2,475 
RNG HUREIIERE © saatcieeescsseccsoes MELO bebe” > sschuien 
Rails and fastenings...... 704 35 119 
REE SEU, “TECERTAIM, ccniscnce sesivnere = cnrstvens 
Welded pipe 185 1,035 195 
Other pipe .......... 342 366 157 
Barbed wire 311 434 949 
Round iron, steel wire.... 261 171 150 
Telegraph, telephone Wire .........  cccoccce — senseneee 
Flat wire, strip steel...... 210 143 77 
Wire rope, strand............ 103 144 175 
Other Wire ......::.00. cee 77 108 109 
Hoops and bands 2.351 2.461 2 904 
Nails, tacks, staples........ 696 712 877 
Bolts, nuts, rivets.......... 41 3 41 
Horse and mule shoes.... 55 17 31 
Castings, forgings ........ 145 171 45 

ARIE. Anphaiieverdis veacincscalnndés 46,673 55,706 33,706 


ORIGIN OF OCTOBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 











Man-_ Ferro- 

Pig ganese man- 

iron ore ganese 

Netherlands _................ >” RE See ee 

Norway wks BRP! Seicareic 713 

Sweden MT) Gestion. | kweces 

United Kingdom ........ MDT CS ates cca!” Somweaien 

MPMI seslskcbicsecssncieteccsees SR Se 4,458 

British India ... st SET. acta io OO Geieees 

NINN as dha cthonsvansBin’, ..-sdoohvons 3 201 

Soviet Russia in Europe .......... oe 

MUN. inci s dbiatcadavebesssinscy) > Sezassses ied 

Bettiah Wo Atriee: 2.2.5. ccseciss SS Gea en 

SR a ee Om 58 

OUD | Gedencuccccbansacnsenes 19,621 19,205 5,430 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops ~ 

skelp and_ tural Steel and 

sawplates shapes bars bands 

United Kingdom 12 396 105 

Belgium _ ........56+ 531 1,642 1,354 

France 68 177 554 

Germany é 24 232 338 

BWGGOR  .nccsecccoosse 12 REE, | iechveense 

oe < . Sieshaes 

eer on 

_ aoe a 





4,354 2,351 
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supplied most of this increase, with 
Japan and Italy buying much scrap. 
Each day in October, on the aver- 
age, 5315 tons of steel and iron prod- 
ucts left our shores, compared with 
an average 3626 tons in September. 

Imports in October fell 9033 tons 
from September, to 46,673 tons, 
largely through shrinkage in scrap 
and ferromanganese. Pig iron im- 
ports held fairly firm. 


News Oddities 


LAIMED to be the largest orna- 
aso wrought iron gates are 
the four at Forest Lawn Memorial 
Park, Los Angeles. Their dimensions: 
25 feet high, 80 feet wide, requiring 
16 tons of bar iron for their con- 
struction, balanced on roller bearings 
so they can be moved with the finger 
tips. 


@When the old Ohio river packet 
QUEEN City was sold by federal auc- 
tioneers at Pittsburgh last week, John 
W. Hubbard, wealthy steel shovel 
manufacturer and booster on _ river 
transportation, bid $2135, about one 
fiftieth of the boat’s original cost. 
Said Mr. Hubbard by comment that 
a sentimental tie motivated him: “I 
don’t know what I will do with the 
old boat.” 


qAmerican corrugated sheets are win- 
ning favor in Sumatra because as 
roof material they resist tropical 
storms better than native materials, 
and also because they flatten out 
easily for making buckets, the depart- 
ment of commerce reports. 


@Tin may have to share honors with 
iron ore as the chief metal of Malaya. 
Since the discovery of ore there, erec- 
tion of a 100-ton blast furnace using 
Bengal coke is being considered, states 
Acting Trade Commissioner Thorne at 
Singapore. The Japanese are negoti- 
ating for 300,000 tons a year, $5 per 
ton being asked. 

qCanadian National Railways spec- 
ulates that at zero the contraction 
in its steel rails amounts to 14 miles 
in its total mileage of 23,700. 


Republic Awarded Stainless 


Republie Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., has been awarded a contract for 
corrosion-resisting steel, opening of 
Nov. 10, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, at $34,935.60, delivered, 


Washington. 


Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


with offices at 208 LaSalle street. He 
began his industrial career with 
American Steel & Wire Co., later be- 


coming affiliated with Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Subse- 
quently he became general sales man- 
ager and assistant to the president of 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. His 
father, the late Charles W. Lutz, 
was active in the American Steel & 
Wire Co. for 39 years. 


Max W. Babb, president, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term as 
director of the Federal Reserve bank 
of Chicago. 


Dr. Frank Conrad, assistant chief 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently was awarded the John Scott 
medal by the city of Philadelphia 
for his achievements in the field of 
radio communication. 


Thomas S. Hammond, president, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., has re- 
signed as chief of the NRA trade as- 
sociation division, a position whch 
he assumed subsequent to completion 
of work as executive director of the 
President's re-employment program. 
Pressure of private business was giv- 
en as the reason for General Ham- 
mond’s decision. 


Carl Weiss, chief engineer of the 
Halbergerhuette Iron and Steel 
Works, near Saarbruecken, Germany, 
in company with Georges Hout, ex- 
ecutive of the Fonderies de Pont A 
Mousson, located between Metz and 
Nancy, France, have been inspect- 
ing manufacture of monocast pipe by 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Patent rights on the 
pipe will be granted to permit its 
manufacture in German-French in- 
dustries, it is reported. 


Albert C. and George H. Finley 
have retired from executive  posi- 
tions in the H. D. Taylor Co., Buffalo, 
to devote their time to the Mechani- 
‘al Devices Corp. of America, organ- 
ized by them in 1929 to manufacture 
automobile hardware. 

Adon H. Brownell, formerly with 
the Taylor company, and for the past 
five years associated with the George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, will re- 
turn to Buffalo to become general 
manager of the Taylor company. 


Otto Agricola, president Agricola 
Stove & Foundry Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
has been elected president of the 
Alabama Employers association Hugh 
Morrow, president, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, will 
serve as vice president. Over 50 
manufacturers attended the initial 
meeting of the association in Gads- 
den, Nov. 27, and made plans look- 
ing toward equalizing freight rates 
between points in Alabama and out- 
side cities. Another meeting will be 
held Dec. 7. 








Died: 


OL. HENRY P. BOPE, 74, former 
C vice president and general man- 
ager of sales, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, at New York, Nov. 25. 
He was active in the steel industry 
at Pittsburgh at the time of its 
greatest development. Born in Lan- 
easter, O., he first entered the em- 
ploy of Carnegie Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as a stenographer but ad- 
vanced steadily and became one of 
Andrew Carnegie’s partners shortly 
before formation of the United States 
Steel Corp. in 1901. Whereupon, he 


became vice president and general 
manager of sales for the Carnegie 
Steel Co. He retired in 1918 to 
organize the American Steel Corp., 


vhich is no longer in existence. 
Charles A. 

and manager, 

Co., Okmulgee, 


Butler, 61, president 
Chas. A. Butler Mfg. 
Okla., Nov. 24. 


Charles R. Bryson, 68, president of 
the former Electro Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, broker in steel billets, at Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 26. 


A, O. Eizner, 71, architect who de- 
veloped the use of concrete in sky- 
scrapers several decades ago, at Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 26. 

John Howard Webster, 87, until 
five years ago president-treasurer of 
the Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., 
Cleveland, at his home in that city, 
Nov. 26. 


Samuel D. 
time associated 


Hopkins, 80, at one 
with the Reading 


Reading, Pa., and 


Iron Co., later 
Philadelphia branch manager of 
Crane Co., Chicago, at Memorial hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Nov. 24. He had 
retired from business about 15 years 
aco. 


Fred J. Morgan, 61, long a promi- 
nent Attica, N. Y., industrialist and 
active in politics there, at a sani- 
tarium in Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
Noy. 23. 

W. J. Crim, 58, for 25 years associ- 
ated with Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
roadmaster since 1920, at his home 
in that city, Nov. 23. 

«Fas Gale + 

Albert H. Jarecki, 81, eldest mem- 
ber of the Jarecki family, founder 
and operator of the Jarecki Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., at his home in that city, 


Nov. 24, after an illness of over two 
vears. 
A. M. Hughes, traffic manager of 


the Pittsburgh office of Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and for- 
merly in the same capacity at Pitts- 
burgh for McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
at Pittsburgh, Nov. 25. 
8.0 :.0 
Hiley Onstott, 59, 
agent, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, at 
his home in that city, Nov. 16. Prior 
to joining the Acme company in 
1913, he was active in the hardware 
business in St. Louis. 


purchasing 


LJ t LJ 
Russell Colby, 67, president, Au- 
rora Metal Co., Aurora, IIll., at his 
home in that city, Nov. 24. He was 
born in Boston and was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 





Kardong Four-way Bender 





Kardong Brothers, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Model D-2 


The Model D-2 Kardong 
Four-way Bender was de- 
signed ause of the 
popular demand for this 
type of Bender. 
In the bending of large 
bars they do not have to 
be turned over to make 
the reverse second bends 
and in the 180 degree 
hook bars, after making 
the first hook the bending 
member is in position to 
make second hook by just 
switching resistance roller 
to opposite side. 

The __ resistance __rolier 
lates are adjustable. 
he same construction is 

carried thru on this ma- 
chine as in all of our 
benders and is guaranteed 
to give absolute satis- 
faction. Ask for catalogue 
of our complete line of 
reinforcing steel bar 
benders. 
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years ago. 


going to 


a .- 0 
Martin K. Northam, 73, head of 
the Railway Manufacturers Agents, 
Chicago, and engaged in the railway 
supply business in Chicago for the 
past 50 years, in that city, Nov. 25. 
oOo 69 
Frederick W. Allen, 57, senior 
member of Lee, Higzinson &  €o.; 
New York, at his home in that city, 
Nov. 25. He was a director of Air 
Reduction Co. Inc., E. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Lima Locomotive Works, Otis 
Elevator Co., Remington Arms Inc., 
Vanadium Corp. of America, and 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


mn 
Lj 


Pierre Van Arsdale Brett, 87, 
member of G. A. Brett, Son & Co., 
former New York shipping firm, at 
his home in Newark, N. J., Nov. 23. 
He had attended and spoken at every 
stockholders’ meeting of the United 
States Steel Corp. since he became 
a stockholder early in the century, 
until last year. 

<1 fae © FS 

Tillman D. Lynch, 67, well-known 
metallurgical engineer, former presi- 
dent of the American Society for 
Steel Treating and the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and 
formerly consulting metallurgical 
engineer for Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., at Pittsburgh, Nov. 27. 
He was born in West Virginia, and 
following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia joined the con- 
tracting and inspecting engineering 
firm of G. W. G. Ferris & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and New York, in 
inspection work at various foundry, 
mill, shop and field erection projects. 
During the Spanish-American war he 
was in the bureau of steam engineers 
for the United States navy, and in 
1899 joined the Westinghouse com- 
pany, where he was in charge of 
manufacturing and _ metallurgical 
processes until his recent retirement. 

a) 0 0 

Wheaton Bradish Kunhardat, chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
former president of the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., whose death 
was briefly noted in the Nov. 27 is- 
sue of STEEL, was born at New 
Brighton, N. Y., in 1859, and was 
educated at private schools in New 
York and at the school of mines, 
Columbia university. He was active 
in mining engineering work from 
1883 until 1895, when he joined the 
Carpenter company. In 1904 he was 
made treasurer and general manager, 
and in 1916 president. He became 
chairman of the board of directors 
in 1920. From 1906 to 1918 he 
served as treasurer of the Parish 
Mfg. Co., Reading, automobile frame 
builder. Mr. Kunhardt was a mem- 
ber of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 


and a number of clubs in the East. 
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New England 


BOSTON—State department of 
mental diseases, state house, Boston, 
is having plans made for an ad@aition 
to the powerhouse at the Boston state 
hospital, Dorchester, Mass., with new 
equipment. Cost is estimated at about 
$422,000. R. D. Kimball Co., 6 Bea- 
con street, Boston, is consulting en- 
gineer. 

NORTH KINGSTON, R._ I.—City 
trustees plan to install pumping ma- 
chinery and accessories in the new 
municipal waterworks. Cost is esti- 
mated at $110,000. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—City of Camden has 
made application for a federal grant of 
2,250,000 and a loan of $5,250,000 to 
build a municipal electric light and 
power plant, as authorized by a refer- 
endum Nov. 7. Application has been 
filed with the public works advisory 
board at Trenton, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 


PITTSBU RGH—Warehouse depart- 
ment of Federated Metals Corp., 
Gross street, Bloomfield, Pittsburgh, 
was damaged by fire Nov. 26, to the 
extent of about $8000. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—Pennsylvania 
Refining Co. plans to build an ex- 
tension to its refinery on Brown street, 
to cost $28,000. 

WARREN, PA.—New Process Co. 
plans to rebuild its burned plant at 
an estimated cost of $500,000. 


Ohio 


BARNESVILLE, O. — City plans 
waterworks system under PWA aid, in- 
cluding earth dam, 750,000-gallon stand- 
pipe, three 500,000 gallons per day 
electric-operated pumps, & and 12-inch 
cast iron pipe, to cost $114,000. Jen- 
nings-Lawrence Co., 12 North Third 
street, Columbus, O., engineer. 

CLEVELAND — Universal Metal 
Section Co. has been organized and 
incorporated by J. F. Loucks, presi- 
dent of the Holorib Steel Roof Deck 
Co., and associates to manufacture 
metal frames from hot-rolled copper- 
bearing steel. A portion of the plant 
of the Lang Body Co., 3088 West 
106th street, has been leased and pro- 
duction will be started soon. 


CLEVELAND—tTriplex Screw Co., 
A. F. Weber general manager, 5317 
Grant avenue, is building a 1-story 
plant addition, 90 x 140 feet at 3474 
Tullamore road, to cost $40,000. A. 
Rowe, 1291 East 133rd street, is en- 
gineer. 

CINCINNATI — Christian Moerlein 
Brewing Co. Ine., Provident Bank 
building, plans construction of a new 
brewing plant on a 30-acre site, in- 
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cluding power plant. Entire project 
is estimated at $4,000,000. Richard 
Griesser & Son, 54 West Randolph 
street, Chicago, are architects. James 
H. Arsel is president and treasurer. 


EAST HAMILTON, O.—Hamilton 
Foundry Co. plans alterations and re- 
pairs at its foundry in Lincoln avenue, 
to cost $45,000. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo State Hospital, 
D. S. Jones, assistant state welfare di- 
rector, Columbus, O., has plans by the 
state architect for two new annex build- 
ings and a cold-storage and creamery 
unit, costing $175,000. 


Michigan 


BOYNE CITY, MICH.—Boyne City 
Foundry Co., formed by four Bearss 
brothers, Boyne City, Mich., and John 
Post, Alpena, Mich., has taken over the 
building in North Park street known as 
the Altrock foundry and will engage 
in production of cast iron stove repair 
parts and other castings. 


DETROIT—Stroh Brewery Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to operate breweries and distilleries, by 
Julius Stroh, 909 East Elizabeth street, 
Detroit. 


DETROIT—Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 6660 Mt. Elliott avenue, will 
build 1-story plant structures 73 x 73 
feet, 73 x 73 feet and 73 x 107 feet. 


DETROIT—Continental Malt Co., 
care of G. A. Mueller, 1346 Broadway, 
architect, plans a 1-story steam power 
plant at the proposed new malt plant 
at East Division street and Grand 
Trunk tracks. Entire cost of plant 


is estimated at $125,000. Martin E. 
Galvin, Commonwealth Commercial 
Bank building, is interested. 


ELOISE, MICH. 
Wayne county plan a sewage disposal 
plant to serve Wayne, Garden City, Ink- 
ster and Eloise, to cost $250,000. PWA 
loan is being sought. 

MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—Roosevelt 
Oil Co. plans replacement of 25 stor- 
age tanks at its refinery, recently de 
stroyed by fire. 


Supervisors of 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—City has 
retained Bruce Buchanan Inc., engineer, 
118 Pontiac Bank building, Pontiac, 
Mich., to prepare plans for trunk and 
relief sewers, $300,000; sewage disposal 
plant $10,000; pumping plant for sewage 
disposal plant. B. W. Harvey is city 
engineer, 


SANDUSKY, MICH.—Diamond Abra- 
sive Wheel Co. Inc. has been incorpo- 
rated with $18,000 capital to manufac- 
ture abrasive wheels, by Willard Parkes, 
Sandusky, Mich. 


Indiana 


GARY, IND.—Gary Sheet & Tube 
Co. has increased its capital from 
$20,000 to $35,000. Richard Ie. 
Buhns, 11 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, is correspondent. 


Illinois 


URORA, ILL.—City is having 
plans made for waterworks extensions, 
including new pumps and mains, to 
cost $450,000. 


CHICAGO—Burtmeier Mfg. Co., 1735 
Carroll avenue, has been incorporated 
with 1000 shares capital stock to manu- 
facture coin-controlled vending ma- 
chines and parts, by Bart B. Cochran, 
1735 Carroll avenue, Chicago, and asso- 
ciates. 

CHICAGO—Trendler Metal Products 
Inc., 2058 West Sixty-third street, has 
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been incorporated with 200 shares capi- 
tal stock to manufacture metal prod- 
ucts, including radiator covers, filing 
cabinets and metal boxes, by Anthony 
Louis Trendler, 2058 West Sixty-third 
street, and associates. Benjamin H. 
Black, 30 North LaSalle street, is corre- 
spondent. 


CHICAGO—Smith Duffy Ine., 80 
Kast Jackson boulevard, has been in- 
corporated with 500 shares capital 
stock to manufacture tools, valves, 
gages, plumbing specialties and simi- 
lar products, by Bertram W. Rosen- 
stone, correspondent, 39 South La- 
Salle street, Chicago. 

CHICAGO—tTwentieth Century Re- 
frigeration Co., 188 West Randolph 
street, has been incorporated with 40 
shares capital stock to manufacture 
electrical devices, supplies, machinery 
Goldstein, 


and appliances, by 8S. E. 
Randolph 


correspondent, 188 West 
street, room 1027, Chicago. 


CHICAGO—Allied Engineering Co., 
108 North Jefferson street, has been 
incorporated with 350 shares no par 
value to manufacture iron, steel and 
Potter & Gray. 

LaSalle street 


metal products, by 
correspondents, One 
building, Chicago 


Southern States 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—-Wardi Silk 
Mills, 14 East Thirty-third street, New 
York, has bought the plant of the 
Seidman Braid & Fabric Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and will equip it for the 
manufacture of silk underwear. Cost. 
including equipment, is estimated at 
$28,000 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Frankfort Dis- 


tillery Co., Dixie highway, plans ex- 
pansion and improvements, including 
a boiler plant, electric power equip- 
ment, tanks, conveyors and other 
equipment, to cost about $75,000. 


INDIAN: HEAD, MD.—Bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, 
Washington, is having plans prepared 
for a 2-story brick powder factory 
here, to cost about $75,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Southern 
Silk Mills, Greensboro, N. C., plans 
construction of a silk and rayon mill 
at Kernersville, N. C., to cost about 
$30,000. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Excel Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital authorized, to manufac- 
ture and repair machinery, by W. C. 
Stewart and associates, Gastonia, N. C. 





CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Southern Oil 
Burning Equipment Co. has been in- 
corporated by Henry Chisholm and Wil- 
liam P. Brock. 

GREENWOOD, 8S. C.—City has ob- 
tained a loan of $200,000 for establish- 
ment of a new water system, including 
pumping station, filtration plant and 
connecting water mains. 

KINGSPORT, TENN.—Tennessee- 
Eastman Corp. has authorized an ex- 
pansion program to double its ca- 
pacity at a cost of $4,000,000, includ- 
ing additional power equipment. T. 
S. Wilcox, Kingsport, Tenn., is gen- 
eral manager. 

WAYNESBORO, VA. — Rife-Loth 
Corp.. Capt. R. H. Clemmer, president. 
will build an addition to the pattern de- 
partment at its stove foundry. 


DANVILLE, VA.—City council is 
obtaining a federal loan of $2,500,000 





statistics. 


out obligation to you. 
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for the new municipal hydro-electric 
generating plant on Dan river in 
Patrick county, including dam, power 
station, substations, transmission and 
distributing lines. Bids will be asked 
soon. E. C. Brantley, manager de- 
partment of puble_ utilities, is in 
charge. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA.—City coun- 
cil plans installation of pumping ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment in 
the new municipal water supply sys- 
tem, at cost of $223,000. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO.—City 
has plans by Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., 107 West Linwood 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., for a 
power plant to cost $680,000. 


CONCORDIA, MO.—A _ special elec- 
tion has authorized issuance of $70,000 
in bonds for a municipal electric light 
and power plant. W. B. Rollins & 
Co., Railway Exchange building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., are consulting engineers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., Fairfax building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has purchased the 
Macon Gas & Electric Co., Macon, Mo., 
and plans construction of a 25-mile 
pipeline from Moberly, Mo., to Macon. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Board of edu- 
cation has had plans made by C. A. 
Smith, 317 Finance building, for Win- 
coln high school at Twenty-first and 
Woodland streets, $620,000; Janes Hayes 
Gates institute, 1920 Independent bou- 
levard, $150,000; junior high school, 
Mara boulevard, $650,000. N. W. Down- 
er, 317 Finance building, is engineer. 


LUXEMBURG, MO.—School district 
of Hancock place, care O. J. Mathias, 
superintendent, 9427 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, has voted $90,000 for con- 
struction of high schools and repairing 
of grade schools. Will ask $38,750 grant 
under PWA. Bonaack & Pearce, 411 
Olive street, St. Louis, are architects. 


ST. LOUIS—Board of public service, 
City Hall, will ask bids in December or 
January for a 6-story and basement 
hospital with two four and five-story 
wings as additions to Homer G. Phil- 
lips City Hospital for Colored, Whitter 
street. W. C. E. Becker, city engineer, 
A. Osburg, city architect. 





ST. LOUIS—Electrical Inc. will ex- 
pend about $25,000 in rebuiiding a 
portion of its pliant recently burned. 


ST. LOUIS — Sterling Products 
Corp., 2916 North Market street, has 
let a contract for an addition to its 
machine shop, 48 x 70 feet, to cost 
about $15,000 with equipment. 


ST.. LOUIS—tUtility Tool Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, by Joseph Pavelka, 1620 
Tower Grove avenue, St. Louis, presi- 
dent. 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Shipbuilding 
& Steel Co. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital as successor to 
Philip.A.. Rohan Boat, Boiler & Tank 
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Co., foot of Marceau avenue. H. T. 
Pott is president. 


WILLOW SPRINGS, MO.—City is 
having plans made by Beard Engineer- 
ing Co., 44 South Central avenue, Clay- 
ton, Mo., for waterworks extensions and 
improvements to cost about $24,000. 


Arkansas 


HUTTIG, ARK.—Union Saw Mills 
Co. is rebuilding its burned mill, in- 
cluding a new powerhouse. Loss was 
$150,000. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—Arkansas 
Polytechnic college plans a heat and 
power plant and engineering build- 
ing. 


Oklahoma 


FAIRFAX, OKLA.—City is planning 
rebuilding of waterworks plant, costing 
about $25,000 and has applied for fed- 
eral loan. 


Texas 

DONNA, TEX.—City, H. H. Kidder, 
engineer, San Juan, Tex., plans im- 
provements to waterworks system, in- 
cluding pumping equipment, mains and 
hydrants; also sewer extension. Total 
cost about $36,000. Federal loan has 
been asked. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Construction 
quartermaster, Camp Stanley, Tex., 
plans construction of ammunition area 
on 1270 acres, including ammunition 
depots, magazines, storehouses, to cost 
$900,000. 


Wisconsin 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Bids close Dec. 1 
for building and equipping a water- 
works booster station, including a 2,750,- 
000-gallon steel standpipe, large ca- 
pacity booster pump and low-lift suc- 
tion tunnel, to cost about $200,000. R. 
M. Smith is city engineer. 

NEENAH, WIS.—John W. Hewitt 
and Olaf Myrhe, proprietors of the J. W. 
Hewitt Machine Co., have incorporated 
the business as the J. W. Hewitt Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., with 500 shares no par 
value. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS.—Black- 
hawk Co-Operative Brewing Co. has 
been organized here to remodel an ex- 
isting building into a brewery at cost 
of about $45,000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—City council, Fred 
A. Baxter, mayor, has retained R. C. 
Buck Inc., engineer, Superior, Wis., to 
prepare plans for a municipal heating 
plant. A federal loan will be asked. 


Minnesota 


GLENWOOD, MINN. A special 
election has authorized bonds for 
$140,000 for a new municipal electric 
light and power plant. 


lowa 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—City 
plans an electric light and power 
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plant to cost $120,000. H. L. Cory, 
Baum building. Omaha, Nebr., is en- 
gineer. 


Kansas 


CHASE, KANS. — Security Petro- 
leum Co. has bought a 5-acre site 
here and is having plans made for 
construction of an oil refinery with 
capacity of 3000 barrels daily, to cost 
about $50,000. 

WASHINGTON, KANS.—City, A. N 
Holloway mayor, has voted $88,000 in 
bonds for a new municipal electric 
light and power plant. FE. T. Archer 
& Co., 609 New England building. 
Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Northern Gas 
& Pipe Line Co., Lincoln, Nebr., Frank 
H. Brooks, president, plans construc- 
tion of a compressor plant for natural 
gas pipe line service at a cost of $200,- 


$400,000 and financing is authorized. 

EUREKA, CALIF.—An election will 
be held Dee. 19 to vote on $925,000 
bond issue for waterworks construc- 
tion. A PWA loan for the remainder 
of $1,134,000 is sought. C. C. Ken- 
nedy, Call building, is engineer. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Brewing Co., 490 Tenth street has 
plans for expansion and improvement 
of its plant, which will be entirely 
modernized, including electric power 
equipment at cost of $200,000. War- 
ren E. Murray, 908 Hayes street, is 
engineer. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—United States 
engineer’s office here is preparing plans 
for locks at Ambersen dam and power 
house at the Bonneville power project 
on Columbia river, excavation of the site 
now under way. 

MARSHFIELD, OREG.—Ideal Elee- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Oreg., is low 
at $21,975 for furnishing a motor gen- 
erator set for the Puget Sound navy 


yard. 


Milwaukee 


000, including equipment. 


Pacific Coast 


MONTEBELLO, CALIF.—City trus- 
tees have plans for early construction 


of a municipal electric light and TACOMA, WASH. \llis-Chalmers 
power plant, including diesel engine Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is low at $1788 for 
generating unit and transmission and furnishing the city three distributing 
distributing system. Cost is about transformers. 


SEATTLE 
Corp. has been formed to establish 


Northwest  Distilleries 


distillery and has bought a_ building 
which is being equipped to produce 2500 


gallons daily. B. B. Lustig, Seattle, 


president 


is 





GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 





For 
DIE CASTING 


FORGING INDUSTRY 
MACHINE SHOPS 


¢ 


POWER PLANTS 
ROLLING MILLS 


STAMPING 
and 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


¢ 
STRUCTURAL, 
BOILER 


and 
TANK INDUSTRY 





AIR COMPRESSORS—=sizes from 250 to 4000 cu. ft 
BENDING ROLL—10’ Pyramid, 1/4” cap., Slip Ring 
MD with Reversing Control, Drop End Housing 
Various Other Sizes and Capacities Available 
BRAKES-—-BENDING, Press, Leaf and Box, Pan or 

Apron 
Various Types and Capacities up to 16’ by 1/2” cap 

CRANE— Elec. Overhead Traveling, 5-T, 52’ 4” span 
Shepard, 230 v. DC, also equipped for & complete 
with 36" EC&M Magnet & motor operated Clamshell 
Bucket, 3/4 yd., 350 ft. of Dbl. “‘A’’ Frame Runway 

CRANES, HOISTS AND MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT, various capacities & span in both 
AC & DC available 

FURNACE— Moore Rapid’ Lectromelt, 500 lb. per hour 
rated capacity, 3 ph. 60 cy., complete elec. equip 
including 2200 v. AC Transformer 
Various Other Sizes, Makes and Capacities 

FURNACES —Heat Treating, Annealing, Nitriding,ete. , 

ronoune MACHINE OR UPSETTER—5’" National, 
ate type 
Others Available From 1” to 6", National & Ajax 

GRINDER— Keller Universal Cutter and Radius, Type 
R-6, with all attachments, motor drive 
Keller Mech. Engraving Machines or Die Sinkers 

HAM MER—Nazel, Size 3-B with direct connected AC 
motor, starter, etc. 

Also Board Drop, Steam Drop, Steam Forging 
Hammers up to 12,000 lbs., some board drops motor 
driven. 

Bradley Hammers, various types and sizes 

MOTORS—Mill Drive, AC, 500 to 1500 HP with or 
without Reduction Gear Set 

PLANER—Plate, Cleveland, arranged for motor drive, 
and equipped with Pneumatic Jacks 
RES Toledo No 795% Double Crank Toggle 
Drawing with Marquette Cushions, motor drive 
Many Types and Sizes of Mechanical Presses for 
Punching, Stamping and Drawing in single & double 
action, up to 1200-tons ram pressure available 

PRESSES—Hydraulic, capacities up to 10,000 tons 

SHEAR—Yoder Rotary Ring and Circle, direct MD, 
cap. 1/8", will cut from 10 to 56” circle 

SHEAR Gate, cap.up to 1-1/2”, Power Squaring and 
Universal for shapes, etc., Alligator, Guillotine up 
to 5" round capacity. 

TESTING MACHINE—Riehle Univ., 50,000 Ib.. MD 
Rebuilt and recalibrated by mfrs. and accuracy 
guaranteed. -“ 

WELDING EQUIPMENT—Arc. Spot and Butt 
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STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Compiled by department of commerce, except: shipments by United States Steel Corp.; 
foundry equipment orders by Foundry Equipment Manufacturers association; 
river trafic by United States engineer at Pittsburgh; electric 
power by department of interior, geological survey 


Railroad Foundry 


Automobiles Fabricated Shapes’ Fabricated Plates L ; Equip- 
my : ocomotives 
Units Net Tons Net Tons ment 
Production Bookings Shipments Bookings Units 
—United States— Canada Per Oil Shipments Order 
Passenger Per cent of cent of Storage Mis- Domes- For- Index + 
1932 Total* cars Total Tonnage capacity Tonnage capacity Total Tanks cellaneous tic eign neex 
ee 119,344 98,706 3,731 48,400 12.1 65,600 16.4 17,613 4,783 12,124 - as 20.5 
| PP 117,413 94,085 5,477 62,000 15.5 78,000 19.5 17,755 4,115 11,777 1 4 27.6 
Mar 118,959 99,325 8,318 64,400 16.1 82,400 20.6 12,564 1,161 10,022 ie 3 rT Pe 
April 148,326 120,906 6,810 64,800 16.2 68,400 17.1 14,074 1,406 11,167 8 ie 13.7 
May 184,295 151,683 8,221 90,800 22.7 72,400 18.1 11,788 2,310 9,356 13 Z 18.0 
June 183,106 160,103 7,112 86,800 21.7 83,200 20.8 18,383 2,808 10,209 17 “% 14.2 
July 109,143 94,678 7,472 69,200 17.3 83,600 20.9 12,485 3,661 6,586 9 nm 18,7 
Aug 90,325 75,898 4,06 78,800 19.7 85, 00 21.4 11,916 4,394 6,911 9 . 18.6 
Sept 84,150 64,735 2,342 111,200 27.8 90,800 22.7 11,013 3,753 6,801 9 4 11.9 
(SF 48,702 35,102 923 74,400 18.6 86,400 21.6 16,737 5,941 9,528 10 2 1 ae 4 
Nov..... 59,557 47,293 2,204 51,600 12.9 76,000 19.0 ‘ 1,446 J 8 4 11.5 
PGs: 107,353 85,858 2,139 145,600 36.4 68,800 17.2 9,510 3,154 5,534 6 s% 16.5 
Year.... 1,370,678 1,134,372 60,816 948,000 19.8 942,400 19.6 161,810 38,976 109,085 80 15 
1933 
NS 130,044 108,321 3,358 73,679 ee 50,965 oben 11,128 1,501 8,830 2 68.4 
FED... so 106,825 91,340 3,298 50,955 5 ear 46,168 ey 16,588 8,347 7,660 3 16.1 
March.. 117,949 99,225 6,632 (je. ae 8,903 1,270 6,787 2 9.8 
April.... 180.667 152,939 8,255 46,095 ik ee 50,387 ee 9,502 2,938 6,291 1 19.4 
May.... 218,303 184,578 9,396 S2.500° 6 ch SS eee 16,243 2,858 8,183 l 25 7 
June.... 253,322 211,448 7,323 jk ae 64,809 .... 37,020 20,894 14,013 0 2 45.5 
CO ae 233,088 195,019 6,540 56.482 oe 51,303 rane 20,058 6,013 11,417 a o* 48.6 
August.. 236,487 195,076 6,079 78.379 is 16,320 2)581 «10,618 2 1 56.2 
Sept ‘ 196,082 160,891 5,808 57,642 : 64,362 oy 16,025 1,033 13,602 2 ae 34.9 
Oct 138,475 108,010 3,682 53,488 72,913 17,839 1,434 12,162 0 0 23.2 
10 M . 1,811,242 1,506,913 60,371 612,628 : 587,736 eae 169 ,626 48,914 99,804 13 3 
*Difference of total and passenger cars equals number of trucks. fAverage monthly shipments, 1922-23-24 taken as 100. 
tFigures by American Institute of Steel Construction, from January, 1933, 75 to 85 per cent of industry reporting. 
Mechanical Steel 
Malleable Castings Steel Castings Stokers Furniture Babbitt Metal 
Net Tons Net Tons —Sales— Dollars, Pounds 
000 omitted 000 omitted 
Orders Total Total Fire tube Water tube Business Shelving, (a) Total 
1932 Output Shipments booked bookings production boilers boilers shipments shipments production (b) Sales 
SS aude es 20,399 19,658 20,332 17,393 18,395 70 45 977 269 1,743 1,281 
Sins Saubews 19,834 19,432 17,808 17,015 18,759 63 26 807 229 1,577 1,142 
OS eee 17,844 19,392 16,235 16,593 20,433 60 23 780 259 1,595 1,188 
oN eee 15,461 16,847 16,185 12,801 17,474 80 15 753 190 1,4 ,060 
BW cccawsedas 16,597 18,075 16,463 11,342 14,463 41 30 653 196 1,345 947 
ee ce wheoe 15.018 16,450 13,330 12,765 12,839 65 48 671 177 1/319 858 
Se Pe A 9,447 11,359 8,658 9,301 11,460 70 44 521 155 1,275 870 
August........ 6,804 8,631 7,776 10,147 12,331 99 38 543 141 1,319 994 
Sept 10,051 9,746 10,582 11,88 11,337 117 46 577 146 1,406 1,103 
SR 692 ese 12,274 11,615 12,850 11,896 12,480 96 21 622 142 1,573 1,192 
PS ice kebesd 13,622 12,745 14,304 13,235 13,712 79 12 581 125 1,265 944 
sc Sisees ka 14,128 14,366 14,504 13,283 13,886 78 20 610 135 1,149 823 
MOM. cxacacnss 171,479 178,316 169,027 155,837 175,831 920 367 8,102 2,166 16,990 12,412 
1933 
doe nah ate he bale 12,577 14,248 12,404 12,942 13,951 50 13 582 121 1,346 1,073 
Pits a's cdea ke 13,575 14,068 11,077 11,857 12,438 33 22 464 104 1,117 917 
Re OLE 9,756 10,967 12,380 11,458 13,209 67 17 482 137 1,134 941 
Te Sorry. 17,871 16,666 17,856 14,507 12,071 26 31 404 133 1,544 1,270 
SAOMs sos +:4 00000 Gee 23,077 24,671 20,782 19,072 52 41 511 166 2,110 1,785 
Se Ps ee 31,118 29,268 31,997 32,026 27,300 137 50 636 165 2,327 1,877 
uty siekeecs ne: ae: > Ce 29,505 29,240 105 65 522 156 2,484 1,941 
August........ 31,811 30,195 28,323 28,962 31,157 153 60 693 178 2,753 23059 
Sept cou ere 25,402 22,744 22,714 25,532 146 27 734 163 2.419 1.803 
Oct 24,381 20,422 19,933 23,608 25,459 — eat 825 146 2.090 1/554 
10 Mo . 224,824 214,387 211,001 208,361 209,429 re cand 5,857 1,474 19,389 15,226 
(a) by 40 plants. (b) by 30 manufacturers who produce for sale, including 5 who also report consumption of own metal. 
U. S. Steel Corp. Shipments Electric Power Coke Steel Barrels River Traffic 
To consumers only, inter-company Millions Units Net n 
shipments not inc luded. Kilowatt Net Tons a 
Hours Production Monon- 
1932 rons Production*® By-Product Bechive Production Shipments Allegheny gahela Ohio 
Jan 7,567 2,100,923 87,900 359,685 352,135 <aieaei 25,327 45,199 
“e 7,023 1,995,780 85,800 367,472 369,882 2,200 20,089 40,737 
March 7,323 2,089,391 87,400 452,294 453,621 550 32,234 33,254 
April 6,790 1,883,391 56,000 447,379 452,191 501 23,849 32,972 
May 6,650 1,742,517 45,000 427,299 425,662 2,550 23,941 
June 6,563 1,536,712 41,200 651,916 654,561 3,611 18,291 27,306 
July 6,547 1,523,422 38,200 352,614 353,336 400 13,677 22,895 
A one 6,764 1,473,904 40,700 362,993 360,509 3,400 26,390 43,621 
Sept 6,752 1,544,491 45,700 395,640 398,241 1,200 $ 28,557 
Oct 7,073 1,738,716 67,600 422,637 417,490 21,280 24,305 40,399 
Nov 6,952 1,751,581 81,400 373,190 376,647 23,225 29,851 45,735 
De« 7,149 1,786,085 95,600 300,570 307,372 7,200 28,169 30,048 
Year : ; : 83,153 21,166,913 772,500 4,920,117 4,928,307 67,117 284,954 418,990 
1933 
Jan 285,138 6,932 1,784,527 81,900 292,201 292,609 1,627 11,724 18 ,002 
Fel 275,929 6,285 1,638,817 84,100 269,755 272,432 1,656 17,904 23,614 
Marct 256,793 6,674 1,666,035 93,300 373,340 371,945 425 19,546 32,917 
April 335,321 6,462 1,656,183 47,000 401,086 402,506 3,025 35,795 37,191 
May ; 455,302 6,996 1,921,257 47,300 465,418 467,695 4,400 39,890 46,038 
June 603,937 6,231 2,241,432 50,100 572,851 568,437 815 58,179 56,484 
July 701,322 7,479 2,797,316 68,400 555,402 552,923 3,900 62,096 
A ements 668,155 7,684 2,923,418 70,600 480,670 470,632 3,234 67,389 69,531 
Sept : 575,161 7,344 2,712,050 59,500 519,191 524,719 2,000 43,026 38,480 
Oct 2: eee a ce ee 2,559,265 45,000 798,981 789,474 4,240 39,026 49.047 
TE See eee a ; Rreewes OOO 21,900,300 647,200 4,728,897 4,713,372 25,322 400,932 433,400 


*For public use 
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